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NEWS OF THE WERK, 
ici 

N Thursday Mr. Taft was nominated on the first ballot 
of the Chicago Convention as Republican candidate 
for the Presidency at the November election. The result is 
a most striking triumph for President Roosevelt, who through- 
out has not merety supported Mr. Taft, but used all the 
powers of his great personality and great position to secure 
the nomination of his friend. Mr. Taft, though a man of 
striking individuality and great capacity, is essentially “a 
Roosevelt man,” and may be looked upon to carry forward 
the policy of his predecessor. The Convention, the Times 
correspondent tells us, “ran like oiled machinery, just as 
Mr. Roosevelt had planned.” The delegates were on Wednes- 
day allowed to work off a great deal of harmless enthusiasm 
for Mr. Roosevelt, but on Thursday they were recalled to 
strict business. Seven hundred and two votes were given for 
Mr. Taft; Governor Hughes obtained 63 votes, Speaker 
Cannon 61, Mr. Fairbanks 40, Senator Knox 68, Senator 

La Follette 25, Senator Foraker 16, Mr. Roosevelt 3. 








The chief planks in the platform alloted at Chicago are the 
Anti-Injunction plank, the Trust plank, the plank dealing 
with the Tariff, and the Currency plank. The first of these, 
the Anti-Injunction plank, is somewhat hedging and colour- 
less in its nature; but the Trust plank indicates a determina- 
tion for greater supervision and control, and greater publicity 
in the matter of “corporations engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, and having the power and opportunity to effect 
monopolies.” The Tariff plank declares “ unequivocally for 
the revision of the Tariff by a special Session of Congress.” 
This, however, does not mean Tariff revision in the direction of 
Free-trade, for a very strong declaration is made in favour of 
the principle of Protection, and alsoin favour of maximum and 
minimum rates. The maximum rates are to be available to 
neet discriminations by foreign countries, while the minimum 
represent “the normal measure of Protection.” Free inter- 
change of products is favoured between the United States and 
the Philippines, except in the cases of sugar and tobacco,—the 
commodities which the Philippines chiefly desire to exchange. 
Under the heading of Army and Navy the platform has a 
sensible clause in favour of the policy of keeping the Republic 
“ready at all times to defend her traditional doctrines.” We 
have not space to deal to-day with Mr. Taft’s personality and 
record as a statesman, but may say that we do not douLt that 
if elected he will worthily maintain the traditions of the high 
office to which he aspires. We say “if elected” advisedly, for 
though a victory for the Republican Party is probable, it is 
by no means certain. 





M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, gave an interesting 
summary of the position of foreign affairs at a dinner given last 
week by the Republican Alliance. He asserted that no thought 
of war had entered into the rapprochements which had taken 
place, or into the ententes which had been concluded, between 
France and neighbouring or distant Governments in Europe 
and the Far East. “All the Governments concerned have 
had no other object than to emulate each other in the cause 
of the preservation of peace.” Their intervention in Morocco 
was necessary to safeguard French interests of the first rank, 
as well as their international obligations, their dignity, 
their honour, and the security of their African possessions ; 
but they were conscious of their duties as well as their 
obligations. 


M. Guchkoff, an Octobrist Member of the Duma, created a 
sensation last week by denouncing the Grand Dukes, and in 
particular demanding that four should resign their adminis- 
trative posts. The sequel to this daring outburst, all the more 
significant in view of the political antecedents and party of 
M. Guchkoff, has been most remarkable. So far from exciting 
protests, it has been cordially welcomed by all parties 
excepting a few extreme reactionaries. More significant still, 
however, is the fact that of the four Grand Dukes assailed for 
incompetence, two have left St. Petersburg on leave, while two 
more are travelling in the provinces. M. Stolypin is credited 
with the intention to act on M. Guchkoff's demand, which has 
greatly added to the prestige of the Duma. The majority of 
the Russian newspapers, it may be added, in commenting on 
the incident, have not hesitated to connect the improvement 
in the internal situation with the meeting of the Sovereigns 
at Reval. 


The most interesting part of Lord Selborne’s speech at 
the opening of the Transvaal Parliament on Monday was 
that in which he referred to the condition of the mining 
industry. He noted ‘that while 31,157 Chinese coolies had 
already been repatriated, the supply of native labour con- 
tinued to be more than sufficient, and the mining industry 
was now on a sounder basis than it had ever been before. 
The satisfactory nature of the compromise arrived at over 
the Asiatic immigration question was proved by the fact 
that practically the whole Asiatic community, numbering 
9,072 persons, had now voluntarily registered themselves. 
Lord Selborne went on to say that there were indications that 
more prosperous times were slowly but surely coming. The 
Colony’s sound financial position justified the large pro- 
gramme of public works which he foreshadowed. Finally, he 
declared that the Government's Chinese repatriation policy 
had been “a complete success.” The output of the mines was 
increasing and the working costs were decreasing. Lord 
Selborne’s frank admission is all the more significant as he 
was a supporter of the Chinese labour experiment. 








The great demonstration in favour of women’s suffrage was 
successfully held on Saturday last. Estimates as to the exact 
number of women who took part in the procession, which 
marched from the Embankment to the Albert Hall, range 
from six thousand five hundred to twelve thousand, but there 
is no difference of opinion as to the excellence of the 
organisation or the picturesqueness of the spectacle. The 
procession, which was headed by Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
Despard, Lady Frances Balfour, and other prominent 
suffragists, included a large number of professional 
women and graduates in cap and gown, and its im- 
pressiveness was enhanced by a number of banners 
testifying to the achievements of women in various 
walks of life.’ Inside the Albert Hall the proceedings 
were chiefly notable for the extreme moderation of the 
speakers. We have dealt with the whole question. elsewhere, 
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and will only say here that ‘the ‘procession Wasa very 
prompt rejoinder to Mr. Asquith’s demand for evidence of 
unaniwity. It appears to have convinced the Radical Press 
that “ Votes for Women” will be the live issue at the next 
General Election. 


The Pan-Anglican Congress has been in session during the 
past week, and the proceedings bave been marked by a zeal 
and enthusiasm in every way appropriate to the tremendous 
issues with which the speakers have dealt. We have written 
of the Congress elsewhere, but may note here the speech 
made by the Prime Minister at the Pilgrims’ “ banquet of 
welcome” at the Savoy Hotel on Monday night. Disclaiming 
any attempt to trespass into the domain which concerned the 
inner life of the Church, the Prime Minister said he believed 
that he would carry with him a great deal of clerical as 
well as lay opinion in declaring that it would be a lost 
opportunity if such a unique assemblage as that of the 
Congress were to separate without contributing to that 
better mutual understanding between men, to the growth 
of that common corporate sense of oneness, which was 
the best safeguard of the peace of the world. Mr. Asquith 
ended by appealing to the Church to continue to fulfil her 
great mission of not only setting men free, but of binding and 
holding them together. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the second reading of the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill, which he described as in effect Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s scheme. According to the Census of 1886, the average 
weekly wage in this country was 24s. 9d., and fifty per cent. 
of the working classes were earning under 25s. a week. It 
was quite clear that out of such wages they could not make 
provision for sickness, for all the accidents and expenses of 
life, and also for old age. Mr. Lloyd George then went on to 
quote a letter in the Spectator from a past Grand-Master 
of Oddfellows to show the impossibility of a working man 
making provision for his old age. We can only say again 
that the fact that the thing is not unfrequently done is the 
best proof that it is not impossible. Miss Loane, certainly no 
mean authority on what is possible in the case of the poor, 
has endorsed our opinion. A normal lad who began to earn 
wages at sixteen and who did not marry till he was twenty- 
two could unquestionably save on an average ls. a week, 
or 52s. a year, if he did not smoke or drink beer till he was 
twenty-two. The savings thus effected would be more than 
enough to purchase a pension, equal to the Government pension, 
at seventy, provided of course that no part of it could be 
claimed unless the pensionable age were reached. 


Mr. Lloyd George next declared that there was a good deal 
to be said in favour of a sliding-scale. It was working very 
well in New Zealand, and the House would find that the 
Government would not resist that proposal very strenuously 
60 long as the sliding-scale did not increase substantially the 
charges on the Exchequer.—On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George 
set forth to a deputation the form of sliding-scale he is 
willing to adopt.—Dealing with the cost of the scheme, 
Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that if five hundred and 
seventy-two thousand persons—the estimated number—were 
pensioned, the cost in round figures would be £7,500,000. 
Reduction in respect of married couples would be neutralised 
by the cost of administration, which would probably be about 
£250,000. He optimistically expressed his belief, however, 
that in the first year or two the scheme would not cost 
more than £6,000,000. He must warn the House that the 
figures were elastic. Generally he expressed a wish that 
the House should realise “that at the present moment, 


of seven and a half millions.” As to the age test, he held out 
hopes that when the Government came, as they would in the 
near future, to deal with the problem of infirmity, they 
would consider the question of the broken-down man of 
sixty-seven and sixty-eight who is left to charity. His final 
answer to the proposal to reduce the limit from seventy to 
sixty-five was that it would cost more. “That is my answer 
for the moment.” 


As to the question where the seven and a half millions was to 
come from, Mr. Lloyd George could only express his wonder 
that anybody could imagine any sane body of Britishers 





| against it, they are against all schemes of this character. 


even if the Bill passed without a single alteration, the lare frankly and ruthlessly individualist. 


commitment of the Treasury was a possible commitment | 





undertaking a task of this kind without knowing clearly where 
they were going. “I assure the House that we do know, 
even when we are making this provision for the first time.” 
Is it possible, then, that the Government have, after all, dis. 
covered Fortunatus’s purse? If they have, we think they 
might be a little less reticent about the good news. As to the 
wastrel and loafer class, Mr. Lloyd George declared that he 
did not attach any importance to the mere wording of the 
clause, and if any hon, Member could suggest a better form 
of words, or if he thought the net was a little too wide, the 
Government were perfectly willing to consider any form of 
alternative words. At any rate, it was very desirable that the 
test should be as automatic as possible, and therefore he would 
propose an amendment which would exclude from the operation 
of this subsection all persons who had been members of Benefit 
Societies, Friendly Societies, Trade-Unions, and Societies of 
that kind for ten years before they attained the age of sixty. 


| That at once excluded from the possibility of inquisitorial 


examination as to their past something like twelve millions of 
the workmen of this country. When asked by a Labour 
Member what about women, the Chancellor replied that that 
was a difficulty, but a rapidly diminishing difficulty. 


As to the pauper disqualification, he could only plead that 
they were making a beginning, and a real beginning. It was 
impossible to include paupers in the scheme till they had first 
of all dealt with the problem of the Poor Law, and could 
have a logical and complete scheme. “As we cannot have that, 
I would rather begin with an incomplete scheme, and do some- 
thing for the five hundred and seventy-two thousand persong 
outside the Poor Law. Do not let them wait till the Com. 
mission reports, Let us make a start, and when we get the 
Report we can include all those who under its recommenda- 
tions should be treated as pensioners rather than as paupers.” 
Moreover, it was obviously impossible to include paupers, 
because that would involve an addition of nearly four millions 
to the cost of the scheme. We should much like to know which 
of these two is Mr. Lloyd George’s real reason. What he says 
is in effect this:—‘* We cannot include paupers, in the first 
place, because we have not got the Report of the Commission, 
and, in the second place, we would not include them if we had 
and could, because it would cost too much.” 


To make the confusion the greater, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer added :—‘ The pauper disqualification is 
on the face of it provisional; nay, it is really provisional 
until Parliament otherwise orders. Parliament will have to 
make its order at an early opportunity, otherwise the 
Exchequer would suffer severely. A scheme for ten millions 
would be converted into a scheme for something like eleven 
and a half millions unless something were done in the course 
of the next three or four years to deal with this problem.” 
We confess to astonishment at Mr. Lloyd George’s modera- 
tion. He is quite happy at spending ten millions, but 
shrinks back in terror and alarm at the notion of eleven 
and a half. Heaven forbid that we should discourage his 
feeling so strongly about an extra million and a half; but for 
all that, we cannot but express our wonder at his inversion of 
the proverb. With him, apparently, ce n’est que le dernier pas 
qui cotte. 


We have dealt at great length with Mr. Lloyd George's 
speech, but must find space to notice the passage in which he 
answered our article of a fortnight ago :— 


“A very able article appeared in the Spectator last Saturday 
week criticising the scheme of the Government. They have taken 
a very consistent course; they are the official organ of the indi- 
vidualist party. They oppose the scheme, they have always been 
They 
What is the line 
they take? First of all they opposed old-age pensions at the 
expense of the State in any shape or form. Then they proceeded 
to analyse and condemn various disqualifications ; and then they 
said it might be objected that these two positions were incon- 
sistent, that first of all they objected to any burden being placed 
on the community, and then they condemned disqualifications 
which had the effect of lessening that burden; but they added 
that they were entitled to take their own way of combating old- 
age pensions. Bear thatin mind. They say frankly,‘ We know 
perfectly well that if you eliminate these disqualifications you 
will add so much to the burden that the Government will have 
to abandon the scheme.’ That may be true; that is their way of 
killing old-age pensions. I invite the supporters of old-age 
pensions not to fall into the trap, and I ask them to support the 
Government not merely on the principle of the Bill, establishing 
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at the expense of the State provision for old age, but also in dis- 
ualifications which I confess may appear harsh and unjust for 


the moment.” 


We feel sure that Mr. Lloyd George desired to represent 
our position fairly, but at the same time we must point out 
that, in fact, his description of our article is not quite 
apeurate. What we said was that old-age pensions could 
not be granted without either national bankruptey or 
injustice. “If you give pensions on a wide, comprehensive, 
and impartial scale, you will completely overburden the State, 
while if you try to get out of this difficulty by restricting the 
pensions and limiting the number of pe:sons eligible to 
receive them, you will fall into another set of insuperable 
difficulties and croate a system involving injustice, confusion, 
and inquisition. Therefore our conclusion is that the only 
wise plan is to abandon the attempt to create a system of 
old-age pensions. It cannot be done without either bankruptcy 
or injustice.” We do not desire any better proof of this 
contention than Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. It was one 
long, weird flounder between the dangers of bankruptcy 
and injustice. As we have said elsewhere, we note with 
no little satisfaction that Mr. Lloyd George evidently 
realises the extreme peril to the finances of the nation 
involved in the old-age pensions scheme, and this though he 
has only been some six weeks at the Exchequer. Truly 
the Treasury is a very great educator. Since it con- 
verted Lord Randolph Churchill to Free-trade, is it im- 
possible to hope that it may make Mr. Lloyd George abandon 
his schemes for the nationalisation of railways, and for the 
fostering of industry throngh bounties and other such Pro- 
tectionist delusions ? 





Mr. Harold Cox’s brilliant and statesmanlike criticism of 
the Bill, which followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
eonfused and unhappy exposition, deserves the highest 
commendation. Mr. Haroid Cox practically tore the measure 
to pieces. There were many difficulties which yet had to 
he faced in connexion with the income-limit. There was 
the very common case of an old man possessed of no 
income who lived in comfort with bis children. “He was 
entitled te a pension under the scheme, and so they 
might be relieving people who might have £200 or 
£300 a year.” As to the difficulties in regard to ecbaracter, 
the only escape from the dilemma was the contributory 
system. After giving a most striking and lucid account of the 
German system of pensions, Mr. Cox dealt with the Socialistic 
arguments. The Socialists said that old-age pensions would 
relieve the labour market and go far to meet the unemployed 
problem. If that were so, we surely ought to begin old-age 
pensions, not at seventy, but at sixty, fifty, or forty, or we 
might relieve the labour market to the maximum extent by 
beginning at ten. 


Again, the Labour Party held that they were entitled 
to use the Budget to tax the wealthy in order to help 
others. This the Member for Clitheroe said they proposed 
te do in regard to old-age pensions. The President of the 
Board of Trade gave a good deal of support to this view. 
After mentioning that indirect taxation was gradually giving 
way, he said: “ We want that to continue until, in the end, 
indirect taxation is reduced to that class of indulgences which 
a wise Government seek to check and the burden of maintain- 
ing the cost of administration is exclusively borne by those 
who derive rents from lind or investments from capital.” 
In that case, the President of the Board of Trade and 
other eminent authors would be free from taxation on their 
royalties in order that some old lady with £200 a year 
might have her taxation doubled or trebled, 


Mr. Cox’s statement that the true way of improving the 
condition of the working classes is to raise wages is one 
which we most heartily endorse, and have, indeed, again 
and again insisted on in these columns. The reason, 
said Mr. Cox, why he objected so much to these schemes 


was that, instead of aiming at raising wages, they 
tended to perpetuate poverty. Besides, if once they were 
to adopt schemes for subsidising industries at the 


expense of the taxpayer, people would soon say: “ Why 


———— 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had described him (Mr. Cox) as 
the champion of lost causes. He was not quite sure what 
this meant. For the last eight or nine years be had devoted 
the greater part of his time to fighting for Free-trade. Was 
that a lost cause? When he read the speeches of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was tempted to fear that his 
right hon. friend did think so. He, however, did not share 
those fears. Mr. Harold Cox’s speech was full, not only of 
trenchant criticism'of the point in hand, but of wise and 
sound dicta on the great social and political questions of 
the hour. It was a speech which will greatly increase a 
reputation which has been steadily rising throughout this 
Parliament, a reputation achieved, not merely by ability, but 
by sincerity of thought and purpose. 


We must, unfortunately, pass over the speeches of Mr, 
Haldane and Mr. Long without comment, and we can 
only find space to note how Mr. Balfour on Tuesday, in a 
speech of no little subtlety, drove home the fact that the 
Government would not or could not say bow the vast liabilities 
incurred under the Bill were to be met. They had failed also 
to show that they proposed to spend the huge sums necessary 
in the best way. The subject could not be rightly dealt with 
apart from the subject of the Poor Law, upon which the Com- 
mission was shortly to report. Mr. Asquith, who wound up 
the debate for the Government, replied with great vigour, and 
made what was no doubt an excellent House of Commons 
speech. ‘To those, however, who are not specially impressed 
by House of Commons points, it must be admitted that there 
was very little in it except the peroration, which was, from the 
oratorical point of view, a fine performance :— 

« Are we, because of the difficulties and because of the complexity 
of the task, to sit still, with dumb lips and with folded arms and 
bewildered brains and palsied energies, while this great pro- 
cession of the poor and necessitous and unbefriended linger out 
the last days of lives the strenuous years of which have been 
given to the service of industry and of the State?” 


That is all very well; but is Mr. Asquith quite sure that 
the “great procession of the poor and necessitous and 
unbefriended ” will not be increased: by the terrible burden of 
taxation which he is preparing to lay upon the country ? 
Does he forget that it is on the shoulders of the poor and the 
necessitous and the unbefriended that that burden in the end 
always falls? The rich man can in a very large measure 
evade the consequences of the taxation which he pays in 
the first instance. He can often pass the burden on. In the 
last resort, however, there stands a man at the very edge of 
the river of destitution, with no one behind him to whom any 
of the burden can be transferred. The ground is slippery, 
and his foothold is weak. To thousands of such men the 
imposition of an extra burden means that they will be hurled 
into the turbid waters below them, and rise, not as free men, 
but as paupers. On a division being taken, only 29 Members 
had the courage to vote for Mr. Cox's amendment, 417 voting 
against. Yet in private there is hardly a Unionist who does 
not profess his detestation of thescheme. Mr. Balfour walked 
out of the House without voting,—a course neither wise nor 
courageous. 


In the absence of the Prime Minister, the Resolution pro- 
viding for the closure by compartments of the Old-Age 
Pensions Bill—allotting five days for the Committee stage, 
one day for the Report, and one day for the third reading— 
was moved on Wednesday by Mr. Lloyd George. His main 
argument was that of necessity. Witbout the “ guillotine” 
the Bill would not be out of Committee before August. 
Mr. Balfour demurred, pointing out that the Education 
Bill of 1902 had not been elosured until it had been thirty- 
six days in Committee. The Government claimed to know 
beforehand all the material points which would be raised 
in Committee, and this claim was subversive and destructive 
of the liberties of the House. After several Liberal Members 
had protested against this extension of systematic Closure, 
Mr. Lloyd George deelared that there was no alternative. It 
was purely 4 matter of business, for the Government had to 
get through their work. Ultimately the Resolution was 
earried by 306 votes to 102, or a majority of 204. 








Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 





should we not subsidise industries in the simplest way, 
by putting » tax on imported foreign goods?” The 


Consols (2}) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 


O member of the Church of England, no thinking 
Englishman, we may go further and say no thinking 
English-speaking man whatever his Church, can have failed 
to be deeply moved by the assembly of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress in London on Monday. The gathering of repre- 
sentatives, not only from all parts of the British Empire, 
but from wherever the English tongue is spoken, would have 
been impressive had the object been merely secular and 
material. The fact that the inspiration was spiritual, and 
that the Bishops, clergy, and laity, men and women, who 
came together at the service in the Abbey were drawn by 
a religious impulse, makes the Congress an event which, 
without any exaggeration of language, may be described 
as soul-stirring and awe-inspiring. But in spite of the 
sense of exaltation which has come, and naturally and 
rightly come, to the members of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the spectacle presented by the Congress, there 
have not been wanting voices of warning and anxiety. 
Such warnings and expressions of doubt and difficulty 
are, in our belief, not warranted, and will prove in the 
end to be concerned with, not essential, but superficial 
dangers. At the same time, we welcome them, and hold 
that they should be welcomed by all true friends of the 
Church. Where the free winds of criticism do not blow, 
decay and corruption are sooner or later sure to be present. 
The criticisms to which we allude are those which point out 
the risk of a more closely organised Anglicanism leading 
to a narrowing of the Church, and to that spiritual pride 
and exclusiveness which is the first stage in the petrifac- 
tion which has been the undoing of so many religious 
bodies. The Anglican Communion is an _ episcopal 
organisation, and without doubt will remain wedded to 
that form of ecclesiastical organisation; but we agree 
that it would be an evil day for that Communion should 
her special form of organisation be insisted upon in a 
harsh and pedantic spirit, and should there be a failure 
to recognise the claims of the non-episcopal Christian 
Churches, and to admit that spiritual graces and blessings 
may be obtained outside the area of the Anglican Church. 
The notion of Anglicans arrogating to themselves a 
position which would treat non-episcopal Christians as 
possessing at the best only “the uncovenanted mercies of 
God” is one which should be odious and detestable to all 
who breathe the true spirit of the Church of England and 
of the Churches in communion with her. The prevalence 
and growth of any such belief must in the end ruin the 
noble edifice whose foundations were laid by the first 
Christian missionaries who reached these islands, and 
whose walls were strengthened and rebuilt when we shook 
ourselves free from the deadening tyranny of Rome. The 
Anglican Church is right to rejoice that she is “the holder 
of the Pearl of Price,” but to do anything which may 
encourage the vicious assumption that she alone holds it, 
or has the only perfect right to hold it, is to encourage a 
Pharisaic pride which is the very negation of the true 
Christian faith. The Anglican Church may without 
offence believe that she has the better custom, but if ever 
she forgets that “God fulfils Himself in many ways, lest 
one good custom should corrupt the world,” her doom is 
sealed. 

But though such abstract criticism is true, and ought to 
be heard and heeded, we do not believe that there is any real 
danger of the Anglican Communion becoming possessed 
by a spirit of un-Christian exclusiveness, or of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress fostering opinions so deadening and so 
ignoble. ‘There may be occasional signs of bigotry and 
narrowness, sporadic explosions of sacerdotal arrogance, 
unintelligent vauntings of spiritual claims half under- 
stood or wholly misunderstood; but in the end the 
Church of England will obey the law of her being, and 
remain true to her mission,—the greatest, we believe, 
by which any single Christian Church has ever been 
inspired. What is the true mission of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the world, and what can she show to justify 
the claim we have made for her? We maintain that history 
will show in the future, as it has shown in the past, that 
the Anglican Communion has a threefold inspiration and 
a threefold work before her,—work for which in time the 








whole of mankind will prove grateful. In the first p 

we hold it to be the mission of .the Anglican Church to 
prove the possibility of maintaining the spirit of religious 
comprehension in the highest and widest sense without 
at the same time falling into antinomianism, spiritual 
anarchy, or organic chaos. Comprehension is as much 
the law of the Church’s being—as much the condition of 
her usefulness and of her very existence—as it is a part 
of the law of the land in which we live. There is no 
machinery by which any man who desires to be compre. 
hended in the Church of England, and who leads 


'a Christian life, can be excluded from the Church 
|}and deprived of the power of availing himself of her 
| services. 


And this comprehension is no mere negative 
proposition or cold abstraction. The comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England is what it was described by one 
of her greatest sons,—“ the liberty of prophesying.” The 
door of the Church of England, unlike that of any other 
spiritual organisation in the world, stands always open, 
and though certain voices may be raised in wonder 
or protest that this or that man should desire, or be 
allowed, to enter or to remain inside; no one has power 
to forbid access to Christ through that door. The liberty 
of prophesying of which Jeremy Taylor wrote is no 
figment of his brain, but is guarded by laws which, though 
some may profess to regard them as of merely human 
devising, we, at any rate, consider to have as much of 
divine sanction as any canon of the Church. 

Second in importance to the Anglican Church’s mission to 
guard and maintain the priceless gift of Christian compre- 
hension is her mission to preach to mankind the need of 
understanding that the State has a spiritual as well as a 
secular side, and that the establishment of religion in a 
State, and the recognition by it of the spiritual side of 
man’s nature, are of supreme importance. The Church of 
England stands for religious establishment, and against 
the secularisation of the State, not because she has a vested 
interest in certain privileges or in certain emoluments, but 
in order to make the world recognise that a secularised 
State is a maimed State. It is,in a word, her duty to show 
by precept and example that the State must not and cannot 
shuffle off all responsibility for the spiritual welfare of the 
people who inhabit it. If once the notion prevails that 
the things of the spirit and of religion are matters of 
small importance—an affair of priests, things which can 
best be left to the clergy of the various denominations to 
squabble over amongst themselves, but which cannot 
concern grown men—the State must suffer an irreparable 
loss. We shall be told, no doubt, that such a secularisation 
of the State has happened in America and in our Colonies, 
and that no very dreadful consequences have ensued ; and, 
further, that the multiplication of religious bodies makes 
it impossible for the State to choose one of them as its 
spiritual representative. To this we would reply that 
we cannot admit that the communities named have not 
suffered, and will not suffer, from their adoption of the 
secularist ideal. We believe, also, that in the end they 
will find some means of recognising that the State has 
something to do with the spiritual as well as with the 
material side of life. We should prefer, indeed, to say 
that this recognition is rather in abeyance in America and 
in our Colonies than that it has absolutely ceased to exist. 
After all, even in America, where the process of dis- 
establishment is supposed to have gone furthest, there 
still stands the dictum of Chief Justice Marshall that 
Christianity is part of the law of the United States. Some 
day America may give a public recognition of that fact. In 
any case, the Church of England stands for the anti- 
secularist principle. But she must maintain that principle 
in no narrow or exclusive spirit. Since only one Church, 
where there are many, can represent the spiritual side of 
the State, and since she is the Communion chosen in this 
country, a sacred obligation is laid upon her not to think 
merely of the religious interests of her own members, but 
to act also as a trustee in the widest and most generous 
sense for all Christian, nay, for all religious, interests 
within the realm. We admit that there are many urgent 
voices calling the Church away from her duty in this 
respect, and urging her to think only of the interests of 
her own members; but it is our hope and belief that 
in the end she will be guided to the wiser and nobler 
view of the Establishment. 


Next to her mission to prevent the divorce between 
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the idea of the State and the idea of religion is the mission 
of the Anglican Communion to show that, though co-opera- 
tion and social action are essential to the carrying out of 
the will of her Master, and of the Master of every Christian 
community, yet such co-operation and social action can 
be carried out without any deadening rigidity in her 
formularies or in her acts of association. Order and 
discipline there must be in every Church militant ; 
but there are two forms of discipline,—the discipline 
which deadens and destroys and which has for its motto 
Perinde ac cadaver—“As devoid of will-power as a 
corpse”—and the discipline which is co-operative and 
inspired by the spirit of life rather than of death. There 
is, in a word, the discipline of the free man and the 
discipline of the slave. ‘The failure of the Roman Church 
has largely been due to the fact that her discipline has been 
that of the slave. If the Anglican Communion is true to 
her mission, she will show the world the superiority of the 
discipline of the free man. 


What we have said as to the essential mission of the 
Anglican Communioy will no doubt be challenged by many 
men with far better claims to represent the Church and the 
spiritual side of life than we have. Yet, though we may ina 
sense feel that it is almost an impertinence for a newspaper 
conducted by laymen for laymen to obtrude its views in 
opposition to those of many noble workers in the fields of 
the Church, we are nevertheless emboldened to maintain 
our ground. Our appeal is to history as well as to the 
teachings of Christ as set forth in the Gospels. History, 
we claim, shows that the English Church has always been 
at her strongest and best, and has most fulfilled the desire 
of the nation, when she has in fact, eveu if not in name, kept 
before her the ideals we have tried to describe. Narrow 
the Church of England to a sect, however active and 
zealous and however strong at the beginning, and there 
can be but one end. Maintain the inspiration which has 
been hers throughout her history in spite of many and 
grievous faults and lapses from grace, and we may feel 
sure that the Church will in the future be able to carry 
out the work to which her history and her training show 
her to have been called. 





THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE DEMONSTRATION. 


F we were in favour of giving votes to women, we 
should be profoundly depressed by the attitude of the 
public in general towards the great suffrage demonstration 
of Saturday last. It is true that the procession was 
exceedingly well organised, and that there was an element 
of taste about it in strong contrast to the ordinary male 
demonstration. Again, the mottoes on the banners and 
the speeches at the Albert Hall were marked by moderation 
and by an evident desire to eliminate wild and irre- 
sponsible utterances. ‘Those, however, clear-sighted enough 
to look behind the “ roaring and the wreaths” must surely 
have noted the signal of failure flying high, not only in the 
mood of the crowd of men and women who viewed the 
procession, but still more in the mental attitude of public 
opinion throughout the country. The mood of “ the man in 
the street” may be best described as that of politeness and 
incredulity. There is nothing more exasperating and more 
impenetrable than the wet-blanket of amused indifference 
—one might almost say mildly interested indifference—in 
which the ordinary British nature is apt to clothe itself 
when face to face with a passionate appeal which it does 
not mean to grant. All who have had great causes to 
preach and a difficult political position to carry know and 
dread the attitude of those who listen attentively and 
courteously to the best reasoned and the most taking 
presentment of a case, and then say without heat or 
annoyance, or even argument, that they are sorry, but as 
far as they can see “there is nothing in it.” Against such 
a defence attack is, indeed, difficult. It is a bale of 
cotton a thousand yards thick which will stop any pro- 
jectile ever created. When to this vague, if resilient, 
impenetrability is joined an air of kindly, nay, patronising, 
courtesy to the pleaders of the cause, these can only feel 
that all hope must be abandoned. In a poem memorable 
for its inspired diagnosis of a certain aspect of the British 
mind Mr. Kipling bids us— 
“Oh! beware my country when my country grows polite!” 
That is as true for home as for foreign affairs. But the 








country, as was shown in Saturday’s demonstration, is 
growing terribly and ostentatiously polite about the suffrage. 
Had the crowd groaned and yelled, had excited gentle- 
men, “ perspiring and profane,” attempted to interrupt the 
speakers or to denounce their cause, there might have been 
some hope. Opposition of that kind is a sign that people 
are being moved by the arguments, and must roar back a 
protest for fear that they or their friends may be converted 
in their own despite. Those who on Saturday treated the 
enthusiastic presentment of the suffrage case with a gentle 
aud frigid equanimity are in very little danger of con- 
version. The hoisting of the signal of public politeness is, 
in a word, an omen which the suffragists, if they are pre- 
pared to face facts and not to be deluded by false shows, 
cannot ignore. 

We pointed out on a previous occasion that the only real 
chance of the advocates of women’s suffrage carrying their 
point lies in their being able to play off one political party 
against another. Let us restate what we said as to this 
danger. When Mr. Asquith’s Reform Bill is introduced, 
there can be no sort of doubt that a provision giving the 
vote to all women will be included in its clauses. There 
can equally be no doubt that the House of Lords will 
refuse to add by a stroke of the pen four million new 
volers to the register. We do not disguise from ourselves, 
however, that the Unionist Party leaders in the House of 
Lords, dazzled by the prospect of an immediate triumph at 
the polls, may at the same time express their willingness 
to enfranchise such women as are already on the municipal 
register. In normal circumstances, if a suggestion of com- 
promise on these lines were to be made, the Liberal Party 
might be counted upon to reject it with scorn as grossly 
unfair. It may be, however, that the advocates of female 
suffrage will be strong enough to force the Liberals to 
accept the half-measure. The wirepullers might very well 
argue :—* Having gone so far, and having irritated and set 
against us that very large body of opinion in the country 
which is strongly opposed to female suffrage, we cannot 
now add to this opposition the whole weight of the women’s 
suffrage movement. They tell us that if we do not accept 
the Lords’ compromise they will, instead of working for 
us, work against us at the polls, and they are clearly in the 
deadliest earnest. But in view of the unpopularity of our 
candidates just now for many other reasons, this would 
mean the extiuctionof Liberal hopes in hundreds of constitu- 
encies. It is true that the new women voters will almost 
all be against us, and thus will bring about our defeat; 
but, in the position into which we have got ourselves, that 
is in any case inevitable at the next Election. What we 
must now think of, unfortunately, is not the next Election, 
but the Election after the next, and here the prospects 
seem good. The suffrage women, we may be sure, will at 
once begin an agitation for the extension of the suffrage 
‘on equal terms,’ and this movement must be opposed by 
the Unionists. The result will be that at the Election 
after next we shall have the suffragists heartily on our 
side. At the same time, those Liberals who were opposed 
to female suffrage altogether will be obliged by the force 
of circumstances to eccept the demand for equality. As 
Liberals, they are certain to see that they cannot go on 
maintaining a state of things which so greatly handicaps 
their party and helps that of their opponents.” In other 
words, we declared that the great danger of the situation 
was that the Conservative leaders in the House of Lords 
might snatch at an immediate party advantage, and that 
the Liberals, owing to their commitments to the suffragists, 
would not be in a position to meet this piece of tactics by 
any effective counter-move. 

Happily there are sigus that this danger is passing away. 
A great many Conservatives who have long hankered after 
the modified female suffrage because it would give votes 
to people who would be sure to vote consistently Con- 
servative are beginning to realise that the triumph thus 
secured could only be short-lived, and that in the end 
it would be impossible to maintain a form of female 
suffrage which would act only in favour of one party. 
They are coming to realise that the suffrage must be for all 
women or for none, or, at any rate, that if women are to 
have votes, the wives of householders must have them as 
well as their widows and maiden aunts. Thus on a nearer 
inspection the proposed piece of party tactics is losing its 
charm, and we have now little fear that the House of 
Lords will be willing to effect a compromise under which 
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the Parliamentary shall be assimilated to the municipal 
register. That being so, we must look to the next General 
Election being fought on the question of “Votes for 
Women.” After what has happened, the Prime Minister 
cannot possibly refuse the inclusion of female suffrage on 
the big scale in his Reform Bill, and having done that, 
cannot quietly allow it to be eliminated by the Lords. 
In fact, he will have to go to the country on the 
Reform Bill, the essential part of which will be female 
suffrage. But that is a proposal so vast and so funda- 
mental that it will swallow up every other consideration 
at the polls. The next General Election, therefore, must 
be in fact a plebiscite on votes for women. That from 
many points of view this is much to be deprecated we 
fully admit. In the first place, the effect on the Free- 
trade cause—a cause which the Liberal Party leaders 


have so much on their lips, but apparently so little in | 


their hearts—cannot but be very grave. Still worse, we 
shall see the country distracted by an outbreak of sex 
antagonism. We do not mean by this that the majority of 
women will be opposed to the majority of men. On the 
contrary, we are fully convinced that the vast majority of 
women do not desire the suffrage. There will, however, 
be a sufficient number of women excited by the proposal 
to produce an apparent sense of sex antagonism, and in 
the course of the contest bitter and foolish and untrue 
thing will be said that may not only deeply wound the 
feelings of women generally, but may also tend to produce 
what we must describe as a throw-back towards savagery 
in the attitude of men towards woman. Gradually 
society has been building up an artificial, but none the less 
most valuable and most humanising, series of social con- 
ventions in regard to women, conventions under which 
they are protected and respected without being humiliated, 
and under which their influence over men and tbeir social 
environment have been very widely and beneficially 
extended. The sense of chivalry, as we must call it for 
want of a better word, has gradually spread from the 
educated classes into every rank of society, and the emanci- 
pation of women in the best sense is thus in process of 
being secured. A General Election fought on the question 
of the suffrage must, as we have said, tend in the opposite 
direction. The die, however, has been cast, and there 
is now little chance of escape from a conflict so un- 
desirable. It will be necessary for the country to give its 
answer to the question whether one sex, and that sex the 
male, is to continue to say the final word in politics, or 
whether that word is henceforth to be sought from the 
jarring and confused utterance of both sexes shouting 
together. 

Before we leave the subject we desire to say how painful 
it is to us to have to use words which, though in essence 
they involve nothing whatever that is derogatory to women, 
yet at a moment of excitement are, we fear, sure to be 
taken by many women as indications that we do not set 
the true value upon their sex. They will sometimes, 
indeed, be taken to mean that we regard women as the 
inferiors of men, and as unworthy of being the servers 
and helpers of their country,—as capable, that is, of only 
a limited patriotism. In truth, nothing could be further 
from our thought. We are among those who hold that 
though women are so essentially different from men, they 
are in mind and character in no sense inferior. Our 
respect for women rests in no way upon the patronage 
accorded to weakness. We mean that we do not respect 
women as we respect children, because of their help- 
lessness. AJ] human beings are, no doubt, in a certain 
sense weak and want help, but on the moral plane 
women are no weaker or more helpless than men. The 
supreme function performed by women for the State, the 
function of motherhood, is the greatest and most glorious 
that can be accomplished by a human being. A man may 
be proud of his power to defend and maintain his home 
either by arms or by the provision of the daily bread for 
those he loves, but that function cannot be performed 
unless there is a home to perform it for. And the woman 
alone can make and keep the home, for a home in the true 
sense means the place of children. 

Wordsworth in a line of the profoundest beauty, majesty, 
and pathos—a line which strikes as deep as any in the whole 
range of even his verse—speaks of “the patriot mother’s 
weight of anxious cares.’ For the present writer the 
patriot mother—and every mother in the care for her 


ee 


offspring, whether she knows it or not, is performing , 
patriotic duty—commands a reverence and respect dee 
and more sacred than he could yield to any man alive, 
And this reverence and respect must be in a lesser degreg 
extended to all women, for it is not only the woman who 
bears children who performs the functions of motherhood, 
A part of them are performed by every woman who nurses, 
who teaches, or who helps children in the thousand ways 
in which only a woman can help them,—help which t 
most children-loving of men know not how to give, hel 
which children instinctively demand from a woman an 
as instinctively refrain from asking from a man. But the 
patriot mother will not be helped in the discharge of her 
“weight of anxious cares” by having placed upon her 
shoulders the duty which belongs to the male—the 
duty of maintaining and protecting the political State, 
Let her be allowed to perform her own functions and 
to bear her own duties, and let her be protected, honoured, 
and respected in the discharge of those functions by the 
whole force of the State, and by the sense of that sacred 
obligation of man towards woman which is involved iy 
motherhood. We shall be told, perhaps, that at present 
this obligation is too often grossly and patently neglected 
by men, and that for one man who does lip-service to the 
ideals of chivalry there are ten thousand who ignore them 
or do them violence. We agree that there is very much to be 
done before mankind will perfectly and worthily discharge its 
duty towards womankind, and therefore towards the State. 
But we contend that modern society is surely, if very 
slowly, working towards a better understanding of the 
true relations between man and woman. Assuredly this 
tendency will not be helped, but the reverse, by men 
transferring to women a part of their special functions and 
duties while woman must still bear alone, as Nature has 
decreed she must, “the patriot mother’s weight of anxious 
cares.” 





THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS DEBATE. 


r iw Government may congratulate themselves upon 

a numerical triumph. The second reading of their 
Old-Age Pensions Bill was carried by 417 votes to 29. 
To make this triumph more complete, the Liberals 
had the pleasure of watching Mr. Balfour remaining 
in his seat unable to vote either for or against 
the amendment to the Bill. Such a confession of 
impotence on the part of the leader of a great historic 
party may well inspire the Government with a feeling 
of confidence. Nevertheless, we still sincerely believe 
that the Bill which has been carried by such an 
overwhelming majority involves the gravest danger 
to the Liberal Party, and to the cause of Free. 
trade. That one member of the Government is dimly 
conscious of this danger may be inferred from Mr, 
| Lloyd George’s speech. According to all witnesses, 
the speech was, from the dramatic point of view, a 
| complete failure. It was halting m manner and 
| apologetic in tone. Some of Mr. Lloyd George's friends 
even began to fear that his hand had lost its cunning. 
| That is not our view. On the contrary, we rather welcome, 
| for Mr. Lloyd George's own sake, the relative failure of his 
| speech this week, for it was a sign that he was conscious 
| of the gravity of the issues involved, and realised that 
| those issues could not be dealt with by the ordinary 
methods of political controversy in which he is such 
an accomplished expert. Mr. Lloyd George is still 
a@ very young man as politicians go, aud the mere 
fact of his hesitating manner in dealing with such an 
issue as the present indicates a spirit of caution and 
a sense of responsibility which may serve him well in 
the future. 


The real weakness of his position, and, indeed, 
of that of all the advocates of non-contributory 
pensions, is that they have none of them troubled 
to think out the meaning of the propositions which 
they put forward. Throughout this week’s debate the 
supporters of the pension scheme were constantly using 
such phrases as “the worn-out veterans of industry,” 
“the debt which the State owes to those who have toiled 
for it,” “the remuneration due for services rendered,” and 
soon. Yet there is nothing in the wording of the Bill to 
restrict pensions to persons who have been workers. The 
only words which even approximate to such a test are 
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those which make it a disqualification for a pension that 
a man has “habitually refused to work or habitually 
refrained from working when he was physically able to 
work.” Assuming for the moment that these words are 
to remain, though the whole tenor of the debate sug- 
ted the probability of their abandonment, we are still 
left with the fact that people who have been physically 
ynable to work will receive pensions. That fact alone 
completely disposes of the idea that pensions are to be 
iven in return for services rendered. It may be right 
that the State should give relief to those who throughout 
life have been so unfortunate as to be unable to support 
themselves by their own industry, but it is impossible to 
defend such relief with the arguments used by Mr. Lloyd 
George. He and the other supporters of the Bill, with the 
exception of Mr. Haldane, mix up two completely distinct 
conceptions,—the conception of the duty of the community 
to help its necessitous members, and the conception of 
the right of the worker to receive recompense for his work. 
Both these conceptions have their place in any social 
system, but only mischief can result from confusing the 
two, and doing in the name of the one acts which really 
depend upon the other. If a pension is to be given 
as a right, it must either be worked for or be paid 
for. If a pension is given merely out of pity, it is 
dishonest to pretend that it is given as a recompense for 
labour. 

Mr. Lloyd George might be inclined to dismiss 
this consideration as merely one of those intellectual 
subtleties in which “the organ of the Anarchist Party,” 
as he was pleased to describe the Spectator, is fond of 
indulging. But the distinction is not merely theoretical ; 
it is of the most direct practical importance. For if the two 
conceptions are confused, it will in practice be impossible 
to prevent people who have never done a stroke of work 
from receiving pensions primarily intended as a reward for 
industry. On the other hand, it will be equally impossible 
to prevent cases arising where men who have worked hard 
are deprived of a reward to which they are legitimately 
entitled. The reason is clear enough. Any scheme of 
non-contributory pensions must be surrounded with a con- 
siderable number of safeguards to prevent the exhaustion 
of the revenues of the State by the claims of would-be 
pensioners. These safeguards must be enforced by some 
human instruments—whether they are called Pension 
Committees or Boards of Guardians matters not a brass 
farthing—and these human instruments, applying tests 
which are necessarily arbitrary, will again and again, with 
the best will in the world, inflict real injustice. The clever 
rogue will be able to avoid pitfalls into which the honest 
man will tumble, and the spectacle will be presented of 
the State imposing taxes upon honourable and _ hard- 
working men in order to provide pensions for men who 
have neither worked hard nor acted honourably. Nor 
is the case improved if we take the arguments put 
forward by the Labour Party, which, though they have 
not yet been adopted by the Government, really under- 
lie the Government proposals. The main Socialist 
argument in favour of old-age pensions is that the 
establishment of such pensions at the cost of the tax- 
payer will permit the community partially to redress the 
inequalities of fortune, and to make up to a man in his 
old age for the wages of which the community has robbed 
him by underpaying him when he was young. This 
plausible theory also breaks down in practice, for it 
constantly happens that of two men drawing equal 
wages, the one will always be living in squalor, the 
other will succeed in maintaining a respectable home, 
in bringing up his children comfortably, and in making 
provision for his own old age. It is a question of 
self-restraint and good management. When these two 
men have both reached old age, the latter will be in 
the possession of an income which rules him out of all 
benefit under the Government pension scheme, the former 
will receive a subsidy paid for partly by the taxes of 
his more prudent fellow-workman. There is no restitu- 
tion here; there is merely the penalising of prudence and 
the subsidising of self-indulgence. 

It is because the Socialists, with all their muddled 
economics, instinctively feel the injustice of such an 
arrangement that they are now clamouring for the 
abolition of any income-limit for the recipients of 
pensions. They are quite right. If pensions are to be 








the reward of industry, they should be paid without 
regard to the income which the recipient enjoys from 
other sources. When a Civil servant retires after forty 
or fifty years of service, the State pays him the pension 
which it has guaranteed to pay as part of the remunera- 
tion of his labour without asking what other income 
he may possess. In the same way, if a man subscribes to 
&@ pension in some insurance office or Friendly Society or 
Trade-Union, he is entitled on a given date to receive the 
pension for which he has paid without being compelled to 
submit to an inquisitorial examination into his private 
affairs. Again, a man who has subscribed for, or worked 
for, a pension is free from any inquiries into his personal 
character. It comes to him as a right, and no Committee 
of busybodies can rake up bis past history in order to find 
out whether at some period of his career he did something 
or other of which somebody might disapprove. On a non- 
contributory system investigations into private character 
and into means are absolutely essential. It would be 
ridiculous to give pensions at the expense of the taxpayer 
to persons already possessing such means as to place 
them beyond the reach of want. It would be intolerable 
to give pensions at the expense of honest men and women 
to confirmed criminals and habitual drunkards. That is 
why we have always held, and still hold, that any pension 
scheme which is to differ from Poor Law relief must be 
established on a contributory basis, and we are not in the 
least convineed by Mr. Asquith’s assertions—for they are 
nothing more than assertions—that contributory pensions 
are impossible in this country. The Trade-Unions and 
the Friendly Societies succeed in raising every year 
enormous sums of money by levies upon workmen's 
wages. In scores of factories and workshops itis already 
the practice for the employer to make a levy upon wages 
for local infirmaries. There is absolutely no reason why 
these practices should not be systematised and extended 
without any serious interference with the work of existing 
institutions, and without the creation of any excessive 
officialism, 

At the same time, no thoughtful man has ever con- 
tended that the establishment of contributory pensions 
by such means would solve the whole problem of poverty 
in old age. There must in every country be many 
persons who will remain outside any contributory scheme, 
just as there must be many persons remaining outside 
the scheme put forward by the Government. Mr. 
Haldane, indeed, insisted very strongly that the Govern- 
ment Bill was only part of a general reform of the Poor 
Law, and frankly expressed regret that the Govern- 
ment had not been able to wait for the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission. This amusing confession is less 
significant than the contrast between Mr. Haldane’s pro- 
position that the Government Bill was intended to relieve 
the necessitous, and Mr. Lloyd George's claim that the 
pensions were to be given as the reward of industry. 
This contrast exhibits the hopeless mental confusion which 
pervades the whole subject ; and until that is cleared away, 
the problem of poverty in old age cannot be solved. Two 
quite separate and distinct lines must be followed in seeking 
for a solution of that problem,—the reform of the Poor 
Law and the establishment of contributory pensions. The 
Government, by confusing these two distinct things, have 
committed the country to a vast expenditure for which no 
preparation has been made, and have introduced an element 
of corruption into our political life of which we already 
get a foretaste in the pitiful spectacle of the Unionist 
Party refusing to vote against a Bill which is utterly 
opposed to the principles that the party has hitherto 
upheld. 





THE JUBILEE OF THE EMPEROR.-KING. 


EW symbolical ceremonies have so much impressed the 
imagination of the present generation as the Diamond 
Jubilee of the late Queen Victoria, with its assemblage 
of men from every continent representative of the British 
race. But in some respects even that noteworthy pageant 
pales in interest before the gorgeous parade of his subjects 
which defiled before Francis Joseph on the occasion of 
his sixtieth year of reigning. It is true we have alien 
races under our flag, but they are ours by conquest, and 
the essential unity of language and of race in the British 
Empire makes its existence intelligible and inspires ready 
confidence in its duration. Butin the Monarchy of Francis 
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Joseph there is no central race. Lach of the ten 
nationalities enumerated as taking part in the procession 
of June 12th may claim an equal right with any of the 
ethers to be considered an integral factor of the Monarchy, 
while at the same time even the German or the Hungarian 
could not truthfully say, as the Briton could in the case 
ef our Empire, that without him the whole fabric would 
necessarily fall to the ground. For this very reason, in 
no State of the world can a gathering of the clans have 
a more wholesome and strengthening effect on corporate 
feeling than in Austria-Hungary. It is no mere empty 
form, but a most salutary lesson in the secret of their 
corporate strength and indvidual weakness, that Germans 
and Poles, Czechs and Magyars, Serbo-Croats and 
Rouimanians, should meet, as they did at Vienna last 
week, to see how each contributed to the making of a 
State, without which, though they may quarrel among 
themselves, they would be a prey to powerful neigh- 
bours who would eat up their liberties and even their 
individuality. 

Readers of the Times, accustomed to the perspicacity 
and literary grace of its Vienna correspondent, will have 
found their expectations gratified by his vivid, aud at the 
same time dignified, description of the Jubilee parade. 
Even those barely familiar with all the historical signifi- 
cance of this pageant will by this description have caught 
some of the fire which the memories of the earlier Haps- 
burg Archdukes and Emperors, of the Monarchy’s heroes, 
such as Wallenstein, Prince Eugene, Hofer, Radetzky, 
must have inspired in the onlookers. No nobler setting 
for the scene could have been found than Vienna, still, 
in spite of grandiose improvements in its outer ring, 
almost articulate, for those familiar with its crowded 
inner town, with the traditions of its past glories and its 
services to Christendom. In the words of Lord Houghton, 

“Think with what passionate delight 
The tale was told in Christian halls 
How, Sobieski turned to flight 
The Muslim from Vienna’s walls.” 
Nowhere in Europe can be seen a King’s palace so full of 
the spirit of mediaeval magnificence as the Hofburg, with 
its grandiloquent Latin inscriptions of Holy Roman 
Emperors, its gorgeous halberdiers dimly seen through 
half-curtained windows, and its statues of Emperors and 
great commanders, and yet also so intimate with that 
strange conglomeration of peoples, the subjects of the 
Emperor-King, since peasant or stranger is free to pass 
through the noble gateways and courtyards and stand 
agape for hours on the chance of seeing the Monarch or 
oue of his Court passing along the corridors once trodden 
by Maria Theresa, the lion-hearted lady. 

It is largely owing to the strange constitution of the 
Monarchy that the Hapsburg ruler is, more than any other 
King, the central figure and the focus of interest in his 
dominions. But it is for something more than that. The 
Hapsburgs from the earliest times have shown a faculty 
for governing. ‘The family is one apart, with a family 
law of its own, and forms a governing caste with all the 
traditions of devotion to the State implied in this peculiar 

sition. As Carlyle says of one of the weakest of the 
eel he was “a man honestly doing his very best 
with his poor kaisership, and dying of chagrin by it.” All 
of the long line can truly be said honestly to have done 
their very best, and in the case of some of them this 
best was very good. One special characteristic of the 
present Emperor-King is that he has, perhaps, been 
more unfortunate than any of his predecessors. He 
has lost the Italian provinces and the hegemony of 


Germany ; he has been beaten in battle, and has often | 
been compelled to give up cherished plans of internal | 


policy at the pressure of one group or another of his 
subjects; while his domestic sorrows would have over- 
whelmed many strong men. Yet the years of darkness 
and of trouble have only served to cement more firmly to 
him the affections of all his subjects. “ Der alte Herr,” 
as he is termed with the personal affection of intimacy in 
Vienna, has made mistakes, and is blamed for them; but 
those who blame him most are the first to recognise 
that if it were not for his faculty of compromise and 
his multi-racial sympathy, the troubled times would 
have been a period of catastrophe instead of danger safely 
weathered. 

In the eighteenth century, when our Alliance with the 





Emperor represented, in the Duke of Newcastle’s words 
the “ Old System,” much attention was naturally paid to 
the politics of the famous Imperial Chancery. But now 
for many decades Englishmen have taken too little thought 
of the position in European politics of this strange con. 
glomeration of nationalities. We have been content to say 
vaguely that its union depends on the life of the Emperor 
and that after his death the Monarchy will probably 
dissolve, and with that to dismiss the matter from our 
minds. Our French friends had for some time been 
tempted to take the same view, but recently, no doubt 
owing to their keener interest.in German and Mid-European 
affairs, have begun to study the question of. Austria. 
Hungary more closely. Several: French authors have 
published books on the subject during the last few years, 
the most notable being by M. Louis Eisenmann on “ Le 
Compromis Austro-Hongrois.” Our own readers will also 
have been awakened to some of the most interesting phases of 
the Monarchy’s internal politics by the illuminating articles 
of our correspondent “ Scotus Viator.” He, like the Times 
correspondent, has pointed out that foreigners make a 
mistake in taking all their information from the scribes 
and politicians of Vienna, and has directed attention to 
the extraordinary interest which events in Hungary are 
developing. Hungary, partly by the political instinct and 
the vigour of her Magyar ruling caste, and partly owing to 
the racial difficulties especially of Czechs and Germaiis in 
Austria, has acquired since the compromise of 1867 a pre- 
ponderating influence in the Monarchy. But together with 
this superiority, and, indeed, largely owing to it, she has 
developed internal difficulties of her own. The strength of 
Hungary’s position in the Monarchy lies in the rigid 
exclusiveness of her political system. The Hungarian 
Parliament can speak with one voice to Austria because 
nearly all opposition in it is suppressed. Butas we pointed 
out in our article on the Slavs two weeks ago, the Magyars 
who set the tune in Hungary do not form half the popu- 
lation of that kingdom. The remainder are Slavs and 
Roumanians, with a few Germans: these non-Magyars, 
owing to the mediaeval system of representation and of 
government, have not only no proper outlet for their 
feelings, but are depressed or violently “ Magyarised.” 
Even the Croats, who have some claims to form an 
independent kingdom within Hungary, find their liberties 
and privileges seriously curtailed by means of the powers 
assumed by the Ban, who is appointed by the Hungarian 
Government. Nor, indeed, is this all. The Magyars them- 
selves of low degree, owing to the oligarchical form of 
government, suffer many disabilities as compared with the 
nobles. ‘The obvious danger of this condition of affairs is 
that the discontent of the majority of the population in 
Hungary may at any time become so insistent that the 
whole fabric of Hungarian superiority may fall to the 
ground like a pack of cards. This is the more probable 
since Austria which groans at present unavailingly against 
the demands of Hungary, contains also a large body of 
Slavs whose sympathies are bringing them ever closer to 
their fellow-Slavs in Hungary; and already Germans, 
Poles, and Slavs at Vienna are talking of a whole-hearted 
co-operation to overcome the pretensions of the other 
kingdom. 


Whatever may be said to the discredit of the Magyars, 
it must be admitted that in the main they have shown 
political wisdom, and that, though their blunders in the 
past have been great, they have the saving grace of 
acknowledging them and profiting by them before it is too 
late. There have recently been signs that some of the more 
liberal politicians, partly, perhaps, owing to the light which 
Las been brought to bear on Hungarian methods of govern- 
ment, are beginning to realise that a more sympathetic 
treatment of the other nationalities is desirable. Under 
the present methods they depend too much for support on 
Germany, the chief non-Slav Power in Mid-Europe, and 
are awakening to the dangers which the whole Monarchy 
undergoes from this dependence. One notable sign of this 
change is to be found in a pamphlet recently published in 
Budapest under the pseudonym of “ Mercator.” The author 
may not be, as he professes, a Magyar, but he certainly 
gives most convincing reasons from the Magyar point of 
view for a change of attitude. He yields to no one in 
anxiety for the Magyar supremacy in the Monarchy ; but 
he sees that, considering the present numbers of his people, 
this can only be maintained by enlisting the sympathies of 
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the Slav and other races in the task of government. Neither 
the Slavs nor the Roumanians have any real interest in 
rating from the Monarchy and in attaching them- 
ae to neighbouring States, any more than the Poles, 
Germans, or Czechs of Austria have, and their only 
temptation to do so would be the result of intolerable 
oppression. It is always hard for a ruling caste to 
share its power with others; but when, as seems likely, 
the Magyars once discover that by undivided ruling they 
may be left with nothing to rule, they will not be slow to 
follow the advice of far-seeing politicians like ‘“‘ Mercator.” 
We in this country have always sympathised with the 
just aspirations of the Magyars, and have an ever-growing 
interest in the strength and solidarity of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy as an essential factor in the peace 
and stability of Europe. We welcome, therefore, all 
indications, such as the great pageant of June 12th, and 
this sign of progress in Hungarian politics, that the 
nations subject to Francis Joseph recognise their common 
purpose in the world as well as their common allegiance. 





THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER. 


F aguatr ee the Senior Wranglership is doomed, it is 
resolved to die sensationally. ‘The Mathematical 
Tripos which was published at Cambridge on Tuesday 
was distinguished from its predecessors by a union 
of conditions never before found in combination. 
One of the Great Twin Brethren of 1908—two names 
this year are bracketed—stands apart from his rivals 
in three ways. He belongs to the most exclusive of 
religions; be comes from the last arrived of European 
countries; he has been educated at schools mainly 
attended by the poor. Separately these things are 
nothing. Some of the greatest men of science have been 
Jews, have been subjects of the Czar, have started in the 
race with no educational advantages above their fellows. 
But to find them united in the same young man is probably 
unprecedented. Mr. Brodetsky aud his College have good 
reason to be proud of his success. For, in addition to 
what he has won for himself, he has enabled Trinity 
to close the list of Senior Wranglers on an equality 


with its chief competitor in the mathematical lists. But 
for this it would have been one behind St. John’s. As it 


is, the two Colleges can number fifty-five each. 

The annals of Mr. Brodetsky’s educational life furnish 
a series of successes of a special kind. ‘There was, of 
course, to begin with, a remarkable gift for mathematical 
studies. But this probably is shared in a greater or less 
degree by thousands of whom the world never hears. It 
was Mr. Brodetsky’s advantage to live in a time when the 
educational ladder of which so much has been heard was 
really set up, at all events in London. The list of the 
scholarships and exhibitions he has held is a long one, 
and each has furnished him with the means of training 
himself for the next step. This is the goal to which 
in a community like ours the efforts of the educational 
reformer should be mainly directed. We recognise it 
already in theory, but we have still a great deal to 
do before its adoption will be equally general. It is 
not enough that we can point to the scholarships which 
are won every year by bovs and girls who have begun 
their education in a public elementary school, or that 
in one case these scholarships have culminated in the 
highest honour that a famous University has to bestow. 


That this should be possible is a wonderful testimony to | 


educational progress amongus. But successes of this high 
order are bound to be very occasional. 
men have the abilities necessary for success in such a 
career; few even of these have the opportunities which can 
enable them to follow it. If the educational ladder only 
existed to furnish such examples of its use as the new 
Senior Wrangler has supplied, it would be a showy rather 
than a useful implement. It is satisfactory, indeed, to 
think that, if a boy of this high capacity is born, it 
will be his own fauit if he does not make full use of 
his natural faculties. But it would be more satisfactory 
still if we could assure ourselves that the ladder was 
equally open to those who are not fitted to mount so high, 
and that at every round boys or girls would find the 
means of taking another step upward, and of turning to 
account such modest talent as they possess, though it will 


AJ 
Few poor young | 


never make them famous beyond their own narrow circle. 
Mr. Brodetsky gained exhibitions which enabled hiin to 
remain longer at the London school at which he hid 
won them, and then gained a scholarship at ‘Trinity, 
and so was passed on to the University. There are many 
who would be qualified to make these successes their own 
up to an earlier point, though they might have neither the 
ability nor the training which would fit them to take their 
place at a University. But that earlier point is one which 
is in itself worth reaching. It is true that without the 
Trinity scholarship Mr. Brodetsky could not have shown 
the full extent of his mathematical capacity. But in 
dealing with education on a large scale we have to consider 
the case of young people whose mathematical capacity, 
though very inferior to his, is yet good enough to make it 
well worth cultivating. A system of scholarships may do 
very useful work, and yet stop far short of the University. 
It may serve to lengthen the time spent in study, and save 
the child from having to leave school just when bis mind 
is opening to the real meaning of what he has learnt there. 
We should like to see the length of schooltime made 
much more dependent than it is on the use to which it 
is put. At present the efforts of educational reformers 
seem to be directed to lengthening the time necessarily 
spent there. That this prolongation is beneficial in a 
number of instances we do not care to deny. It is enough 
for our purpose that it is not uniformly beneficial. There 
are many children for whom all that can usefully be 
done is to give them the foundation of education, and 
leave to themselves the decision how much they shall 
build on this foundation. If they have no turn for other 
than elementary subjects, there is not much use in 
compelling them to make that very small acquaintance 
with them which is all that a further stay at school can 
give them. ‘To remain at school a year or two longer 
does not necessarily mean that they will learn any- 
thing more that is of value to them. Nor is the evil 
only negative. If a boy leaves school at fourteen in 
no way better educated than he was at twelve, he has 
been spending time uselessly which he might have spent 
to better purpose. His occupations in after life are 
to be mainly mauual, and during these two years he 
might profitably bave been making acquaintance with 
the industry by which he will have to live. This is 
especially true in the case of country schools. In this 
case the prospect that most naturally offers itself to a boy 
of twelve is to be an agricultural labourer, to pass 
his days among horses and cattle, and to understand 
the various ways in which land is cultivated. These 
pursuits are very far from being destitute of interest; on 
the contrary, a life spent in them tends to build up a 
great variety of practical knowledge, and corresponding 
acuteness in applying it. But it demands a kind of 
familiarity with the work which is not easily gained 
except by those who begin early. We keep boys at 
school till they are too old to familiarise themselves 
with the elementary details of country business, and 
then we wonder that they go off to the town,—to the 
scene, that is, where they look to find those clerkly 
occupations in which they will have the privilege of 
wearing a black coat and working with a roof over their 
heads. We cannot hope to build an adequate extension 
of the scholarship system on such a foundation as this. 

It will be objected, possibly, that there is no necessary 
| incompatibility between the two. Why should not all 
| the children in a school remain there till they are fourteen, 
land then divide into two classes,—those who leave to go 
|to work, and those who win scholarships and spend the 
| proceeds of them in helping their pareuts to bear the 
expense of their longer withdrawal from wage-earning 
labour? The answer is that this combination of methods 
is exceedingly costly. We are spending money to no profit 
in keeping dull boys idle at the very same time that we 
are spending it profitably in enabling clever boys to get 
additional instruction. We are not likely thus to go 
on burning the candle at both ends. The educational 
fund is not capable of indefinite increase. Secondary 
education is the natural rival of elementary education, 
and we cannot be extravagant in one direction without 
having inconvenient economies pressed upon us from 
another. The overburdened ratepayer will at last turn. 
| The true way out of this conflict is to be found, as 

we believe, in a much nicer discrimination between the 
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education which all ought to undergo and the education | for polite assurances, only we cannot accept just any sort, 
which should be reserved for those who show themselves | “How great and manly in your Lordsbip is your contempt 
capable of turning it to good account. We would have | for popular applause,” Dryden wrote to Lord Sheffield 
every child kept at school until he was twelve, and then | a sentence which could no longer be written by any literary 
offered an opportunity of showing that he was fit to receive | man to any Lord in creation. The recipient would laugh, 
more than this. If boys or girls are eager to stay longer, | though he might still like to have the idea more delicately 
let them by all means do so. But the test by which | conveyed to him. A noble Lord of to-day who read a dedicg. 
this eagerness is ascertained should be the winning 4 | tion beginning: “I fear it may be considered a boast rather 
scholarship dependent on an examination in the subjects | than an acknowledgment to say that I have received the 
which they have been working at for the last seven ‘highest honours from the Lord T——,” would think that a 
years. If they can do this, if they can an erate d | begging-letter had been, by a printer's error, substituted for a 
to ve > the 7 rae hg en A wi — y yor Revaeerd | preface. Snobbishness has taken new forms. Society has, at 
aes notes h ld “ ; bor - Ollice edalarshins thould | claimed no longer. We are all sure, whoever we are, that we 
process snod a “ 4 Ps | have as much right as any one to all the gifts and all the 
be offered to the holders of those which are expiring, and |. t 0 in dieairaieiendh Bnwah thd Ok ra 
in this way a further extension of the school period be | staapea-atoedgnns ee ie — ete . york we — 
secured to all who have proved their qualifications for |*" °7Y one | ke a 7. re 
it. It is not necessary to the acceptance of this system | by the poet Thomson for the tomb of a great lady would 
that elementary education should stop at twelve even for | be nowadays impossible. She possessed, we read, “virtues 
those who fail to win, or have no wish to compete for, the | which in her sex and station were all that could be practised, 
scholarships offered. We would give even the dull | and more than will be believed”! We hear a good deal to-day 
children the means of consolidating what they had learnt | about the antagonism between the sexes; but no one would 
by attendance—compulsory attendance, if need be—at | venture to suggest that the greatest even of the pre-eminently 
evening schools up to fifteen or sixteen. The important | masculine virtues was “ unbelievable” in a woman, and no one 
thing is to get rid of the notion that all children without | regards any virtue as quite impracticable (or unseemly) even 
distinction should stay at school till they are too old for | in a Duchess. 
much of the work they will have to do, while at the| Genius, of course, can always rise above fashion. The 
same time they are not fitted to make any good use of the | fashion of extravagant praise could not mar the beauty of 
further opportunities which school offers them. Ben Jonson’s poems. “Drink to me only with thine eyes” 
has not lost a ray of lustre in three hundred years, nor have 


the beautiful verses which Ben Jonson wrote to Lucy, 











THE ART OF COMPLIMENT. Countess of Bedford telling her how he had imagined a 
URING the last few generations the cultivated world | perfect heroine— 
has lost something of its frank appetite for praise. . Dr. “I meant to make her fair and free and wise, 

Johnson’s acquaintance who madea living by writing flattering Of greatest blood, and yet more good than great. 

ee li th am, mem Om Minnie enneadn I meant the day star should not brighter rise, 
dedications and selling them for a fee y ie Nor lend like effluence from his lucent seat. 
would be unemployed to-day. Ready-made compliments do I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 
not please the majority. We have become incredulous. Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride” — 





Doubts about our own talents and virtues are easily aroused. | and then declaring that he has found his ideal in his 
We cannot enjoy flattery unless the flatterer can persuade us, | patroness. 
if not that we merit his encomium, at least that he means it; There is still an art of compliment, and it is still practised 
and we cannot give strong praise unless we can persuade our- | worthily and unwortbily. The flatterer of to-day deals little 
selves that it is more or less deserved. Bribery and servility, | in words. He acts, and, above all, he imitates. We all 
of course, exist; but they are at a discount among the | imitate each other with a pitiful diligence. All classes try to 
educated. A former generation were like schoolboys. The | dress alike, talk alike, and even think alike. With a sad 
upper classes could swallow any kind of sweet thing with which | want of dignity, men and women fear to take their own line,— 
the literary pastrycooks of their day could present them. | to show the kind of hospitality which best befits their incomes, 
The more luscious it was the better they liked it and the to wear the clothes most convenient for their work, to talk 
more highly they paid for it. What the great ask for and | upon the subjects which interest them, to express the dis- 
accept becomes acceptable in a lower class. In many ways | approvals which the class above them ridicule, and the 
speech was rougher than it is now. An age of compliments | admirations which offend the fashion-leaders of literature 
was also an age of insolence, and perhaps extremes of | and art. Where the many are thus influenced by the fashion 
bitterness and sweetness in some degree counteract one | of imitation, it is not wonderful that the few become flatterers. 
another. Nowadays we have become more refined. We Clinging to individuals who are, as they think, above them, 
could not stand the blows, nor stomach the praise, of the they study to please by all permissible means, find new 
past. Flattery which we perceive to be flattery covers us | methods of offering incense, and by copying closely proclaim 
with confusion,—unless, indeed, we belong to very conspicuous | their sense of their model's perfection. 
places in the world, and the sugary offering is wrapped in a| The art of compliment may, however, be well worth the 
newspaper. study of al) those who value the pleasantness of life above its 
No doubt the times have changed for the better. With | pleasures. Graciousness is never out of fashion. We must 
inevitable intervals for reaction, the times always do. Yet tell our friends from time to time what we think of them. 
there was something to be said for the frankness of another | There are reserves which blight the whole beauty of life. But 
day. We all profess so much unconsciousness now, and the | we must be at the pains to tell them in the right way, for 
profession is something of a sham. The great are still | friendship in some of its aspects is an art. Again, if we 
conscious of their rank, the rich of their power, the gifted of | hope to get much enjoyment out of social life we must take 
their talents, and all but very good people of their virtues. | the trouble to show ourselves well disposed, and must know 
They are more than ever anxious to be reassured as to the | how to turn indifferent and insignificant occasions to account. 
real worth of all these advantages. So many disturbing | This cannot be done without considération. A “ pretty 
doubts have lately been instilled into the public mind. Have | speech” is a form of present, one of those little gifts which, 
they a right to their money? Most rich men are con- according to the French saying, cement great friendships; 
scientiously convinced that they have, but the atmosphere is | and when one desires to make a present it is worth while to 
full of questions, and confirmation is agreeable even to the | try to find out what will best please. They are happiest 
convinced. Is there anything real at the back of the notion | who know by instinctive sympathy, but surely those who 
of birth? All highly born people, and very many others, | take pains to find out have nothing to be ashamed of. 
think that there is a great deal, but the matter is, as every | Setting aside the great essentials of happiness, health, family 
one admits, arguable. Talent is commoner than it used to be, | affection, and the love of work, it is probable that nothing 
and its degrees are matters of opinion. As to virtue, an|—no amusement and no hobby and no “ pursuit ”—con- 
uncomfortable idea is gaining ground that men must be | tributes so much to the pleasantness of life as the traffic in 
judged by the amount of good they do rather than the harm | kind speeches. It may become an affectation or even an 
they leave undone. Altogether, we are all as anxious as ever insincerity, but as long as it is kept within due limits by the 
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allied spirits of frankness and common-sense, it makes for 
ce, good-fellowship, and contentment, and is part of the 


art of life. 





NEW FRUITS. 

F one were to try to invent or imagine a new fruit, what 
I should it be like? The question is suggested by an 
artiele in the June Cornhill, in which Mr. Frederick Boyle 
discusses new fruits and old, and prophesies that “the next 
generation will see marvels.” For himself, apparently, be can 
think of nothing that could beat the strawberry. He quotes 
the saying of the sage: “ Doubtless God could have made a 
better fruit than the strawberry, but doubtless he never did” ; 
but be seems to hesitate as to the possible addition of cream, 
—in this like the magnificent Bishop who declared that his 
idea of heaven was “eating strawberries to the sound of 
the trumpet.” Is such a fruit as strawberries-and-cream 


imaginable? In his childhood Mr. Boyle read of such a 


prodigy. It was the cherimoya, it was to be eaten in Peru, 
and his dreams were of travel to Peru to eat it. The 
opportunity never came. Instead, the cherimoya came to 
Covent Garden, but as for strawberries-and-cream, it had no 
resemblance. 

An ideal fruit ought not to be very large. It ought not to 
require a dinner-party to eat it, like a pineapple. It must not 
be a thing at which to cut and come again; that is the quality 


of a joint. A perfect fruit the size of a pumpkin, standing | 


about on a sideboard for casual breakfasters to slice at, is 
unthinkable. Indeed, the perfect fruit should require no 
knife. It should be capable of being cut delicately with a silver 
instrument upon fine china, or it would not be a true dessert 
fruit; but it should be best eaten as nectarines are best eaten, 
plucked cool from the tree in hot sunlight. It should be a 
fruit of which a thirsty man would think first; but it must 
give nothing like a draught, or it would have to be compared 
with what is not fruit, and the perfect fruit must be incom- 
parable. Neither must it be too small. It should be of a 
size to allure; it cannot be as insignificant as a currant, nor 
even so slight as a grape; the eating of one more or less 
should be an event, not an accident. Then it must have 
colour. The colour of a really good fruit is one of the most 
important things possible; almost as important, indeed, as 
the colour of good wine. Glowing golds and crimsons are 


the right colours for fruits and wines; the deep amber of | 


champagnes, the clear ruby of a port which Dr. Middleton 
would have hailed as Senatorial. A blue fruit, a grey fruit, a 
brown fruit,—they would wither with Dead Sea apples. Green 
would not do; greengages know that, and turn yellow and 
purple to ripen. Less important, but a great property of a 
true fruit, is the scent. There is the durien of Malay, for 
instance; the pulp is delicious, but the scent of the rind 
is intolerable; people belong to durien clubs so that they 
may eat the fruit and confine the rind to one house. 
But an ideal fruit would have a scent of extreme and 
buoyant delicacy; not a scent like stephanotis or tuber- 
roses, which can be overpowering, nor like oranges, which 
can be pungent; but perhaps more of a scent of out- 
of-doors, the scent that comes down wind from wet 
primroses and sweetbriar, or the scent of heather on 
a hill over the sea, or of blackberries under an October sun, 
which is one of the rarest, for it has somewhere a hint of 
night and ice in it. Yet there should be a hint, too, of some- 
thing exotic, like an orchid; Muscat grapes have such a scent. 
Finally, it must have a good name. It is remarkable how the 
fruits and vegetables name themselves according to their 
qualities. Nothing could be more commonplace than the 


names of the ordinary vegetables. If you look at them in a | 


row—turnip, parsnip, onion, potato, bean, cabbage, and 
carrot—it is perfectly obvious at once that they are plain, 
humdrum, edible things out of the kitchen-garden ; you could 
pretty well tell an onion by its name. Lighter and more 
graceful plants name themselves lettuces, endives, and celery. 
But the delicate fruits are most distinct. Nothing can excel 


a nectarine, though melon and apricot just compare with it. | 
Henley saw that the best fruits were named for poets, and | 


brought them into his “ Ballade Made in the Hot Weather” :— 
“ Of ice and glass the tinkle, 
Pellucid, silver-shrill ; 
Peaches without a wrinkle ; 
Cherries and snow at will, 
From china bowls that fill 


The senses with a sweet 
Incuriousness of heat ; 

A melon’s dripping sherds ; 
Cream-clotted strawberries ; 
Dusk dairies set with curds— 
To live, I think of these!” 


Contrast with the fruits of the poets the gooseberry. It is 
easy to see why gooseberries could not make a perfect dessert 
| fruit. Raspberries may come to table, but that is only when 
| you have never beard them called “rasps.” You can only 
make “rasps” into jam. 

The fruits to which Mr. Boyle introduces his reader might 
have been set by Edward Lear before the Lady Jingly Jones. 





Eating them sounds like a joke. They are fruits which 
| Europeans seldom taste. “Of such, in Malay countries, are 
| the tarippe, most excellent of bread-fruits; the jintawan, as 
large as a big pear, very pleasantly acid—the plant is an 
indiarubber vine, and the flesh lies in a thick envelope of 
| indiarubber. Also the bilimbing, mandaroit, langsat, luing, 
| rambi—the last grows in bunches like large, very sweet 
grapes. Not one of these is cultivated, I think, except the 
| langsat, but all might become as renowned as the pineapple 
or the mangosteen.” Some of them, equally excellent, 
have no names. Twice a Dyak brought Mr. Boyle, when be 
passed his field, “a quantity of small white globules...... 
They seemed to me heavenly food, but my Malays could 
not name them, nor could the Englishman I asked recog- 
nise the description.” Then there is Dr. Beceari’s Borneo 
fig. He describes it as bearing “great bunches of fine 
red fruit”; it is pleasantly acid, and is the only fig tbat 
is not sweet. The same country grows the guango, which 
has six or eight seeds “embedded in a sweet pulp, 
which all human beings like, and some think exquisite.” 
The guango, it seems, is likely soon to be seen at Covent 
Garden: we shall all buy guangos. The unknown fruits of 
British Colonies would make admirable dessert. In New 
Zealand they eat the tawhara, and call it “not bad,” which 
is said to be high praise in a climate that will grow 
anything. The Matabeleland maneko was described by 
Livingstone as really excellent. It is full of glutinous, 
woody fibre, and about the size of a walnut. The Zulu 
marula is like a greengage, with a large stone and hardly 
any pulp, but with a sweet liquid instead, “ simply delicious.” 
Who would neglect the bododo, of the wilds beyond the 
| Kalihari Desert? Sixty years ago the explorer Chapman 
wrote that it was “almost too luscious for a white pulate.” 
But the fruit of fruits is Uruguay's. Mr. Boyle had some 
to taste two years ago, and he says that it was “extremely 
agreeable,” and that its perfume was “ unequalled.” But its 
medicinal and restorative powers are even more astonishing. 
It “ possesses such a remarkable digestive property that when 
the aborigines have over-indulged they eat freely of it, and 
then sleep like babes, waking up next morning with a clear 
head and a wonderful appetite.” Jos Sedley, groaning after 
that memorable occasion at Vauxhall, could hardly have had 
too much of it. But possibly it would only have its proper 
effect on a native. 

Perhaps it will be a long time before we shall all of us be 
etn the guango and the bododo, the mangosteen and 
| bilimbing; but meanwhile might we not do more with the 
| strawberry ? It is possible, if you know enough about it, to 
| have strawberries all the year round. The garden varieties 
are crossed with “ Alpines,” and the result is a “Perpetual” 
| strawberry. That is, if your gardener will grow it for you. 
For there are gardeners who do not look with approval on 
fruit that is small and needs time for gathering; on the 
strawberry St. Antoine de Padoue, for instance, and other 
| varieties which will fruit until the frostscome. They “haven't 
the strength to gather them,” you will be told, which does 
not mean that the gardener’s muscles have collapsed, but that 
you must give him another under-gardener. Is there not a 
fortune waiting for some one, somewhere, who would have tbe 
strength to grow and pick late autumn strawberries for the 
London market? You would suppose so; but if you mention 
St. Antoine to a Covent Garden fruiterer his nose wrinkles 
|into a sniff. The gardener will tell you, even though you 
‘have them for breakfast every morning, that such straw- 
berries are nasty things. “Even the birds won't eat 
them.” The Covent Garden fruiterer is even more crushing. 
Would it not be worth while trying the London public with 
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them? “I shouldn't like to take the responsibility.” Yet in 
Paris in October they sell freely in the restaurants at two 
francs a portion! 





EGRETS AND OSPREYS. 


‘HE heron, though no longer a “royal bird,” but too often 
regarded as an outlaw to be shot at sight, is, by reason 

of its size and stately dignity, one of the noblest of the few 
great fowls that yet survive among us, and seems still to 
command something of the respect that belongs to fallen 
greatness. It has a near relation, which is invested with a 
special interest at this time by Lord Avebury’s Bill to prohibit 
the importation of the plumage of birds into Great Britain. 
The egrets are a collateral branch of the heron family, 
Jiffering in little from the head of the house except their 
vesture, which is of spotless white. There are several species, 
scarcely distinguishable but by their sizes. The largest of 
them (Ardea alba), commonly called the great white heron, 
has been “obtained” eight times in this country, and the 
smallest (Ardea garzetta) is also ranked among British birds. 
The latter, whether its claim to a place in our list be admitted 
or not, is a widely distributed bird, being found throughout 
Southern Europe, Africa, and Asia as far as China and 
Japan. It is exceedingly common in India, where Englishmen 
have most opportunity of becoming intimate with it. In size 
it about equals a curlew, though the figures of the two 
birds make the comparison seem a little absurd. In colour 
it is snowy white, save the beak and bare shanks, which are 
black. As to its gait and attitudes and manner of life, 
there is not much need to describe them to any one who 
knows the common heron. Its haunts are the banks of 
river and lake, reedy marshes and tanks, gay with the 
crimson and white flowers of the lotus, and, most of all, the 
broad, mangrove-fringed shores of the creeks and back- 
waters of the sea-coast. In such situations, knee-deep in 
water and ankle-deep in oozy mire, it stands, like Patience 
on a monument, but not smiling at grief, not smiling at any- 
thing, nor frowning, nor evincing any emotion at all. The 
piercing yellow eyes are as expressionless as those of u snake. 


The beak points down, like an arrow aimed at a mark, and the | 


long neck is slightly bent like an“ S.” Nothing has happened 
that we can see, when suddenly some inward trigger is pulled, 
or some spring touched, and the weapon darts forth and snaps 
upon an unsuspecting mud-fish, or wandering frog, or tadpole. 
Once, when the writer was looking on, it was a young water- 
snake, whose frantic wriggles had to be quieted with much 
banging about before it would submit to be taken by the head 
and induced to glide quietly down a channel not so long as 
itself and scarcely wider. At other times the egret wades with 


slow and solemn steps, its neck stretched out and its head held | 


high, scanning the muddy bottom on all sides for any game 
that the feet may put up. At the sight of a fugitive mud-fish 
its solemnity occasionally forsakes it, and it performs a hop, 
skip, and jump with quite surprising nimbleness. It has 
lucky days, too, when it can join in a battue, as, for example, 
when a cordon of cormorants have hemmed in a dense shoal 
of small fry in a corner of a creek, and are plunging into 
the seething and glittering mass and swallowing and plunging 
again with all the gluttonous fury of their tribe. In a few 
seconds a crowd of egrets will hurry down to the bank 
and begin plucking the shiny morsels out of the shallow 
water as a chicken picks up corn. When the labours of the 
day are over and the sun is setting, the egrets gather into 
parties of from five to fifty, and wend their way to some 
distant roosting-tree. 
touching the water. There are few pleasanter reminiscences 
connected with snipe-shooting in the Hast than the rest and 
smoke on the bank of a broad and peaceful creek, while the 
eye feasts on the play of sunset hues upon the glassy expanse 
bounded by the dark, inverted landscape, and watches the 
approach of the long, white, wavy lines until each bird stands 
out distinctly to the view, with its head resting on its 
shoulders and its legs stretched out behind, and its long 
wings beating with a slow and steady stroke which only 
reveals ite power by the rate at which they sweep past into 
the dusk. 

The little egret is not shy when unmolested, and all its ways 
may be watched without much precaution. But, alas! it is in 
few places unmolested now. No one has concerned himself 


At such times they fly low, almost | 


much to inquire whether it does more harm or good to the 
fisheries ; but Mohammedans and those castes of Hindus that 
eat flesh, and especially the Goanese, or native Christians, 
consider all herons as very superior table fowls. So at 
one time did we. We are grown fastidious and call such 
birds “fishy,” but in the fifteenth century a State banquet 
| was not complete without egrittes, or hernshaws. India hag 
| not reached the fastidious stage of civilisation yet, and if 
| there is a shikaree, or a man who owns a shooting-iron of any 
| kind, in the village, the egrets learn to be a little wary. But 
| India is not a carnivorous country upon the whole, and those 
| who seek the egret for its flesh would have comparatively 
| little effect upon its numbers or its happiness. It is not the 
poor man of India, but the rich woman of Europe, who is 
exterminating this beautiful bird. In order to explain the 
revolting wickedness of this business, it is necessary to refer 
| to the breeding habits of the egrets. Like all of their tribe, 
| they gather together into large companies to bring up their 
young. Why a bird which is so solitary and silent when 
about its ordinary avocations sbould choose to celebrate 
| its domestic affairs with society and noise is a question 
|for the philosopber-naturalist; the fact is certain that 
| not only herons and egrets, but storks, cormorants, gulls, 
pelicans, and most of the other birds that make their 
living on the sea and its shores, found great communities for 
| the breeding-season, and hatch their eggs and rear their young 
| in the midst of riot and confusion. From sunrise till sunset 
the incessant coming and going, the flapping of wings, the 
clamour of hungry youngsters and the wrangling of angry 
parents, at these settlements, keep up a tumult which can 
scarcely be described. Different kinds of birds are often 
| mingled in these communities, and night-herons and cor- 
| morants may be seen sharing the same tree. The one lot set 
out to forage as the other come home to rest, so that neither 
| can get leave even to sleep in peace. The little egret often 
chooses for its nesting-place a great tree situated in the very 
middle of a fishing village, and gains a measure of protection 
thereby, for the fishermen fear ill-luck tothe village if the 
birds are molested. The nests are generally slight, consisting 
of a few sticks loosely put together. The eggs, of which there 
are about five, are of that bluish-green tint, borrowed from 
the sea, which is the fashion in the whole family. Just 
before the season begins the birds put on a wedding-dress, 
The colour is still all white; but a bunch of fine plumes 
hangs down from the breast, a crest of two long hairs crowns 
| the head, and the back is adorned with a train which curls 
gracefully over the tail and can be raised at will. This consists 
of “decomposed” feathers,—that is, of feathers in which all 
the fine barbs are loose and separate from each other like 
threads. A small spray or aigrette of these constitutes that 
ornament for ladies’ hats which milliners call an “ osprey.” 
| “ Aigrette” is only a form of the word “egret,” but how the thing 
| came to be called an osprey is not told in the dictionary.: Call 





| it what they will, the ladies demand it, the milliners order it, 

the trade offers high prices for it, and thousands of guns are 

out in Asia, Africa, and America to procure it. As the bird 

doffs its wedding-dress at the end of the season, it must be 

shot or snared while the season lasts, while it is sitting on its 
eggs or feeding its helpless young. And each life yields as 

much as you may hold between your finger and thumb. But 
the price is high and so lucrative is the sport that along the 
| railway lines in outlying parts of India guards and firemen 
_ ave said to make a practice of taking a few days’ leave in the 
season to go out egret-shooting, forfeiting their pay, if need 
be, for they can make it up many times over. In populous 
places and along the coast the slaughter is, of course, carried 
| on in the way of business. The birds have for years been 
| getting more scarce and wary; but as the difficulty of pro- 
| curing the feathers increases, higher prices will stimulate 
| effort. A few years ago the Government of India decided 
| that the time bad come for taking action to protect the egrets, 
| and also many other beautiful and useful birds. Inquiries 
| elicited the fact that the value of the plumage exported from 
India in @ year amounted to Rs. 749,670, or about £41,000. 
This is, of course, a mere fraction of what they are sold for in 
London. A proportion of this quantity consisted of the 
feathers of peafowls, which are mostly picked up where the 
birds shed them, without injury to the birds themselves, and 
which are largely exported to China for Mandarins’ hats, &c. 








Of the remainder, the plumes of egrets formed the principal 
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item, kingfishers, rollers, and other brilliant birds making up 
the balance. To make the killing of these birds in India 
illegal would only have resulted in affording larger oppor- 
tunity to the avaricious policemen, to deprive whom of 
opportunity is one of the chief problems of administration in 
that country, and it was finally decided that the only feasible 
measure was to prohibit the exportation of feathers and skins 
of birds, excepting boni-fide specimens for purposes of natural 
history, and this was done. But the prohibition is almost 
inoperative because, as there are no export-duties in India on 
general merchandise, goods brought to a Custom House for 
exportation are seldom examined, und an article of which the 
value is so great in proportion to its bulk can be smuggled 
out of the country without the slightest difficulty. One tin 
box, about the size of a two-pound biscuit-box, which was 
brought to a post-office for despatch as a parcel, proved to 
contain egrets’ feathers valued at £40. The Bill now being 
prepared by the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
will, if it becomes law, compel the nefarious traffic to run a 
second risk at the British Custom Houses, and must do 
some good, not in India only, but in China, Africa, South 
America, and wherever egrets are still found. In Florida 
they have already been practically exterminated. And 
it will afford such protection as legal measures can to 
many other birds, the wholesale slaughter of which is 
almost more painful to think of; for example, those living 
gems, the humming-birds of America, of which eleven 
thousand four hundred and forty-three were put up at one of 
the regular auction sales in London not long ago. But it seems 
almost vain to hope that this inhuman traffic will ever be 
stopped until the taste of the women of Europe and America 
is so far refined as to make them recoil with disgust from the 
idea of tricking themselves out with any portion of a dead 
body. The fashion is only a sublimated form of that which 
makes the savage delight in wearing a necklace of the teeth of 
his enemies. The ladies of the Royal family have set a worthy 
example in this matter, and a good influence is undoubtedly at 
work, for milliners are often found labouring to remove tle 
scruples of customers by assuring them that the ospreys which 
they offer are artificial ones, made of split quills, slips of 
whalebone, or other substances. It ought to be widely 
known that Sir W. H. Fowler, Sir Ray Lankester, and other 
eminent ornithologists have examined scores of these “artificial 
ospreys,” and have found them to consist of genuine egrets’ 
plumes, and they have emphatically recorded their opinion 
that imitation is impossible. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA. 


[To ture Eprron or THR “SrKcraton.”] 


Srr,—Will you allow one who has served for upwards of | 


thirty years in India, and can fairly lay claim to considerable 
personal knowledge of natives of that country of all classes, 
to address a few words to you and your readers on the present 
situation ? 

The present situation is undoubtedly serious. We are face 
to face with active sedition and disloyalty of the violent type 
on the part of the few, with a spirit of restless discontent and 
carping criticism on the part of a larger section, with some- 
what apathetic support on the part of the moderate sections 
of the educated party, and, it is to be feared, with diminished 
content, confidence, and affection on the part of the great 
mass of the people. What are the principal causes of this 
condition of affairs, and what are the remedies ? 

I have no hesitation myself in saying that the most 
important factor of all has been education. Iam not going 
to indulge in diatribes against the system of education 
adopted. It is now universally recognised that very serious 
mistakes have been made; but this is not altogether surprising. 
What, to my mind, has been the greatest mistake of all has 


been that, in offering to the people of India education of a | 
' men, we must ask ourselves is,—W hat are wetodonow? Well, 


very advanced Western type, we have quite overlooked the 
necessity of those restraints of discipline which surround the 
student in the West. It is the absence of sound mental and 
physical discipline in the schools and colleges of India which 
is the root of the whole evil. We must expect new desires for 
expansion, new aspirations, new ideas, and new thoughts to 
permeate the educated clusses in India, as elsewhere, and we 


must expect the aristocracy of intellect there, as elsewhere, to 
claim due recognition ; and I, for one, have no quarrel with such 
claims. But the training of the intellect, which bas gone on 
without any counterbalancing moral training, has resulted in 
an arrogance, self-conceit, and presumptuous overestimate of 
self-importance which I take to be without parallel in the 
world’s history. Our educational system has encouraged this 
attitude of mind, and I fear that our educational staff has not 
laid itself out to discourage it as it should have done. While 
this—to my mind by far the most important Indian movement 
of modern times—has been going on, the Government of India 
bas been in the hands of a Service recruited entirely by open 
competition. Every individual in that Service owes his position 
to his mental powers only; interest, birth, wealth, avail him 
nothing. 

Now we come to a very curious anomaly. One would, 
a priori, expect such a Service to favour the claims of 
intellect and enterprise, for side by side with the advance of 
education has come a great increase in the. importance of the 
commercial as well as the professional classes. But the exact 
opposite is the case. The Indian Civil Service as a whole bas 
no special favour for the “ educated” classes, but devotes all, 
or nearly all, its fostering care to the old aristocratic, the 
land-owning, and the land-cultivating classes. It has been 
the weakest point in the recent history of that great Service 
that, as a body, it failed to appreciate the growing importance 
of the educated professional and commercial classes; and it 
came as a rude awakening to most of us to find that a body 
had grown up which had not merely the power to make 
unpleasant remarks, but which had become a real force 
to be reckoned with. It has been the fashion of late years 
to legislate as if the feelings, wishes, and susceptibilities of 
these classes could be safely neglected altogether. Measures 
were passed in the interests, or supposed interests, of the 
agriculturists—called, and correctly called, the backbone of 
the country—which amounted practically to the confiscation 
of existing rights, or the imposition of galling disabilities ; 
and it was supposed that the classes affected by such legisla- 
tion were impotent and of no account. In my humble judgment, 
much of the present unrest is the result, not of definite dis- 
loyalty to the British rule, but of a strenuous desire on the 
part of these classes to prove to their rulers that they are of 
some account. The extreme and blatant section of the party 
has made itself detested, and in the ordinary course of human 
affairs the whole party will have to suffer. And in this case 
there is reason in it, for the Moderates are much to blame for 
their apathy and want of courage. But even now there is 
danger of the undue neglect of these forces. There is much 
written and said about calling in the “natural leaders of the 
people,” who are assumed to be the territorial magnates. We 
shall do weil to apply an old saying : “ This ought ye to have 
done—but not to have left the other undone.” 

On the top of this want of due recognition of the existence 
and growth of new forces came some serious mistakes in 
dealing with agricultural interests. The educated agitator, 
some of whose class were also personally affected, saw his 
chance, and took it by stirring up discontent among the 
cultivators. Fortunately we had those at the helm who saw 
the error, and had the strength of mind to admit the mistake 
and correct it in one most noticeable instance. 

As u natural result of all these events, the gulf between 
Europeans and natives of India, at any rate as regards certain 
classes, has widened and deepened. District officers have not 
the time and leisure which they once had to make intimate 
acquaintance with the people of their districts, and the 
facilities afforded by railways and telegraphs of getting direct to 
headquarters have diminished the anxiety of the local magnates 
to get on terms with the local officials. “Secretariats,” alas! 
have too often been guilty of encouraging this, and the result 
is that few of us know the people of any special locality as we 
once did; and the first necessity for good rule is that it should 
be based on knowledge and sympathy. 

This is the position. The question which, as practical English- 





in the first place let us try to clear our minds of illusions; 
and then let us avoid counsels of pessimism on the one band, 
or of perfection on the other. First and foremost, let us try 
to know each other better. In my humble opinion, it is not 
true that we cannot hope for the affection of. the people, and 
' must be content with their respect, their esteem, and, let us be 
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honest, their fear. The bulk of the people, in their present stage 
of development, care only to be well governed, and, subject to 
such government as is necessary, to be let alone to live their 
own lives in their own way. The Oriental is very like a child. 
He does not resent firm and reasonable discipline at all; he 
hates fussy interference, and his nature will respond to any 
sympathetic personality which tries to understand him. I 
say deliberately that, in my judgment, the official who makes 
up his mind that the affection of the Indian people is un- 
attainable must fail of his duty to the people, and, however 
great his abilities and attainments, must be a danger to the 
Empire. But let there be no illusions. There will be always 
those who hate us, and who, even if they are not actively 
seditious, will do all they can to make our position uncom- 
fortable and unsafe. But a large portion of the educated 
gentry of India are yearning for a greater rapprochement to 
us. I speak as one who can claim to know, and I say, 
in the face of all that has occurred in the last few 
years—and I have been in the midst of it—that this 
is so. But if we are to have the esteem and affection 
of our Indian fellow-subjects, we must entertain similar 
feelings towards them ourselves. We must not merely act 
as if we felt it; we must feel it. For the Oriental distin- 
guishes ina moment between the man who ¢an feel himself 
to be his friend, irrespective of colour and race, and the man 
who tries to appear so from a sense of duty. But in order to 
become real friends we must recognise that we are different, 
and in the recognition of that fact make allowances for our | 
racial and other peculiarities. It has been said, for instance, | 
that native gentlemen feel their exclusion from our clubs. I 
claim the personal friendship of many native gentlemen on 
terms of perfect equality; but I think that to introduce them 
into our clubs would be a fatal error. Ourclubsare Western; | 
I want my friends to remain Oriental, and not to assume the 
veneer of English club life, which does not suit them at all. 
Let us accept the position; let us seek out every possible 
means of frank intercourse in consultation with our Indian 
friends; but we shall best serve the purpose by recognising 
the necessary limitations, and by facing facts. We are not 
alike, and no good will come from pretending that we are. 

One further point I wish to notice. No one has less desire 
to muzzle the Press or interfere with its legitimate freedom 
than I have. But here, again, let us face the facts. The 
mass of the people utterly fail to understand how a Press can 
be allowed to go on day by day vilifying the Government, 
libelling individual officials, and inveighing against the 
iniquities of foreign rule. They are ignorant, very slightly 
educated, and slow of thought ; and they argue that either the 
things said against the Government and against individual 
officials are true, because if not true they cannot conceive how 
any sane Government can permit such lies to be published, or, 
they think, if not true, the Government are so much in dread 
of the seditious Press and the class who support it that they 
are afraid to interfere. It is grossly unfair to the ignorant 
peasant to allow his mind to be poisoned as it is, and it is 
equally unfair to the respectable Press. I would only advocate 
very mild measures, but it is essential that there should be 
some system of control devised which would leave all respect- 
able papers to criticise in the freest manner, but which would 
control the dissemination of inflammatory matter by dis- 
reputable rags. The Act recently passed is a step in the | 
right direction. Is it enough? 

The position is serious, but very far from hopeless, We must 
be stern and unflinching in the suppression of disorder at 
whatever cost; we must review our educational systems; we 
must never allow any class to think us afraid of them, or that 
anything is to be gained by violence; we must recognise the 
growth of new forces and the decay of old ones; and we must 
make ourselves first respected and then loved. The English- | 
man can make himself respected without much difficulty any- 
where—it is his métier—but to make himself loved does not 
come to him so naturally. To guin or regain the affections of 
the Indian people will require an effort, sometimes a great 
one; but it is at this juncture the clear duty of every British 
subject in India, of whatever rank or position, to do his | 
utmost to secure this, and I for one do not for a moment | 
believe that it is impossible. | 


Indeed, if we are to remain in | 
India, it must be done.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 








[All who are concerned for the welfare of our Indian | 


| they will not purchase pensions or deferred annuities. 


Empire will, we feel sure, welcome the admirable tone and 
temper in which our correspondent writes. It is by keep. 
ing cool and keeping just, as well as keeping firm, that 
we shall surmount our difficulties. True justice has been 
defined as “a finer knowledge through love.” ‘Love in the 
sense in which it is used by “Senex” means no wishy-washy 
sentimentality, no weak indulgence of the whims of those 
whom it is our duty to govern, no letting men do what they 
will because it is their will, but the insight and the sympathy 
which lead to true justice —Kp. Spectator. ] 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THe Epiron or THK “Seroraror.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Asquith has stated that the principle of the 
Government scheme of old-age pensions is now only opposed 
by stray and belated fanatics! Will any of these belated 
fanaties who wish to place on record their protest against any 
non-contributory scheme of old-age pensions, and its corollary 
of wholesale pauperisation, be so good as to send me their 
names for publication, and possible united aetion ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. A. BarLwarp, 

Honorary Secretary to the Committee upon 

Old-Age Pensions. 
Denison House, Westminster, S.W. 


[We trust that Mr. Bailward’s request will meet with a wide 
response. If it does, it may yet be possible to induce Parlia- 


; ment to pause before it is committed to one of the most 


dangerous proposals from the point of view of public finance 
that has ever been laid before it.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To rae Epttor or tur “ Seecrator.”| 

Srr,.—Mr. R. H. Hart-Davis, whose interest in Friendly 
Societies is well known, tells us in your issue of June 13th 
that a lodge of Oddfellows with which he was connected found 
it impossible to popularise pensions or deferred annuities 
among its membership, and he goes on to argue from this that 
though the working cluss can by means of Friendly Society 
insurance make provision for sickness, they cannot make pro- 
vision for old age. I think a different conclusion may be 
drawn from the facts. But first, in passing, let me ask Mr. 
Hart-Davis what would now have been the position of Friendly 
Societies and of their members if some seventy years ago a 
pessimistic friend of the working class had persuaded the 
country that sickness was not a risk against which the 
workman could provide, and that, therefore, a State main- 
tenance of sickness was necessary. If such pusillunimous 
arguments had then prevailed, we should now have no Friendly 
Societies, and the position of the working class, economically 
speaking, would have been much Jess favourable than it now 
is. We then very wisely left the responsibility of providing 
for sickness to be discharged by the individual. To-day we 
are taking the opposite course with regard to old age, and, as 
I argue, we are standing in the way of new developments (not 
necessarily based on the principle of insurance) which would 
not only solve the problem of old-age provision, but would 
also greatly enbance the economie strength of the work- 
man’s position. 

As I have said, however, it is possible to draw a different con- 
clusion from Mr. Hart-Davis’s facts. The members of Friendly 
Societies are prudent men and understand their own business 
very well, and, like every other class of bis Majesty's subjects, 
I 
wonder how many of your readers are voluntarily subscribing 
for a deferred annuity or pension, and how many of our 
acquaintance are doing so. I do not know of any. Why, 
then, this quite unjustified assumption, made formerly by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and now by Mr. Hart-Davis, that because the 
workman does not care to sink his money in a deferred 
annuity he is making no provision for old age? Mr. Hart- 
Davis's experience merely shows that working men regard 
insurance as a good meuns of providing against sickness, Lut 
not for providing for old age, and in this view they are sup- 
ported by the practice of every class of the community. 
Sickness is an uncertain risk, but old age is a certain risk. A 
prudent man insures for the more obvious uncertain risks of 
life ; but when that is done he prefers to keep his savings in a 
liquid form, ready to be applied to any emergency tbat 
may arise, and if things go fairly well with him this fund 
often gives him an opportunity of improving his position, and 
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js not exhausted when, and if, old age comes upon him. [f, 
on the contrary, too large an amount of savings is earmarked 
for definite risks, it is the unexpected which happens, and it 
is impossible for him to realise. There is, indeed, ample 
reason for thinking that Mr. Hart-Davis’s friends were well 
advised in declining to have anything to do with pensions or 
deferred annuities. 

The whole controversy is an apt illustration of the vicious 


consequences of ignorantly interfering with our neighbour's | 


business in the unscrupulous pursuit of party politics. Mr. 
Chamberlain at the time of a General Election threw out the 


suggestion that the State should subsidise this particular class | 


of investment, and so encourage people to purchase a security 
which otherwise they would not look at. ‘lhe argument then 
assumed that this class of security was not being bought, 


therefore the working class were preparing destitution for | 


their old age. . The contributory scheme of Mr. Chamberlain, 
in the competition of party politics, is now fallen into the 
background, and on the assumption that all are going to be 
destitute in their old age, we are asked to accept the unwork- 
able measure now before Parliament.—I am, Sir, X&e., 

Zs. &. 


[To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—With regard to one of the points urged against the 
Bill in the second paragraph of your article of June 6th, I 
venture, since no one else bas touched on the point, tosuggest 
that two people living together and sharing expenses spend 
less than the total spent by two individuals living apart. The 
two sisters whose case you mention spend in rent, coal, light, 
and also in minor ways the same as either would be obliged 
to spend if living alone instead of sharing expenses with her 
sister. Their joint allowance of 7s. 6d. would go further for 
the two than 5s. for the one alone. Is it quite fair, therefore, 
to speak of such a reduction as a “ fine,” and to hint at dire 
consequences likely to be entailed by it? Surely, rather, if 
what I have suggested be true, the Government should be 
commended for devising this means of lessening the great cost 
of the Bill to thé country.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. M. L. ARNop. 


[To tue Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—It is strange to me to think that you should believe that 
what the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows cannot do should 
have been done with financial security by the Dunmow 
Friendly Society (Spectator, June 13th). The average weekly 
earnings from all sources of the agricultural labourer, leaving 
out the carter, the cowman, and the shepherd, as returned by 
Mr. Wilson Fox, are for England 16s. 10d., for Wales 16s. 5d., 
for Scotland 18s. 1d. For the county of Oxford, in which I 
live, the return is 14s. 6d., the lowest of all. Out of such 
wages it is not possible for him to provide for his old age; it 
would be selfish and cruel of him to attempt todoso. This is 
equally true of a large number of working men in the towns, 
who earn £1 and less, and pay 5s., 6s., and 7s. per week rent. 
The Dunmow Friendly Society must have made extraordinary 
progress since 1884, when at December 31st, with a membership 
of 1,071, it had an actuarial surplus of only £132. I am fully 
aware that there are Friendly Societies and Trade-Unions 
which give pensions, but their funds are either financially 
unsound or their stability rests on the levy system. I would 
submit that the instance of the Dunmow Friendly Society, 
even if to the point, goes but a very little way to make good 
your statement that “the statistics of the Friendly Societies 
in town and country show that it is and has been well within 
the power of the majority of the working classes in Britain to 
make provision for their old age.”"—I am, Sir, Xe., 
R. H. Hart-Davis. 
The Ridge Field, Caversham, Reading. 


[We trust that the secretary of the Dunmow Society may 
feel inclined to deal with this point.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HALF-A-MILLION OF PAUPERS. 
(To rue Eprron or tae “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I have some difficulty in understanding your corre- 
spondent “S. W. M.’s” criticism in your last issue of my 
letter, or what the “dogmatic statement ” is to which he takes 
exception. Pauperism is defined as “the state of indigent 
persons requiring support from the community.” All those, 


therefore, who accept an old-age pension under Mr. Asquith’s 
scheme will be paupers, just as much as those who receive 
relief from the Poor Law and are subject to any demoralising 
| or discreditable incidents which may attach to that condition. 
| Self-respecting persons feel keenly that grave discredit does 
_attach to pauperism in the absence of the stress of absolute 
| necessity, and will make the most strenuous and self-denying 
efforts to avoid it. Mr. Asquith’s paupers will become paupers 
for the most part from no such stress of necessity, and by 
accepting a pension will be at once lowered in the scale of 
self-respect und morality. Thus the path will be entered 
upon which will lead in the direction of a condition of things 
| similar to the terrible demoralisation and misery which existed 
before 1834, and has been slowly mended by the new Poor 
| Law, the leading principles of which are now to be dis- 
credited.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN MARTINEAU. 
Park Corner, Heckfield, Hants. 


[In other words, the Government say :—‘ If you have made 
yourself a pauper before January lst, 1909, we must bold yov 
unworthy of the help and notice of the State. If, however, 
you did not make yourself a pauper before the date named, we 
will immediately proceed to make you one as an appropriate 
reward.” —Ep. Spectator. } 











THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF THE EXCISE 
SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprtor or tur “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—Your comments in your last issue upon the reply of the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Snowden’s question and 
| request for the abolition of the regulation prohibiting 
membership of a political association by any Excise official 
seem to have been based upon a misapprehension of the facts. 
In 1874 all the political disabilities of Excise officers were 
removed by Act of Parliament; but the regulation in 
question has still been retained, though, in view of the altera- 
tion in the law, it has until recently remained in abeyance. 
Now, as a matter of fact, there are hundreds of Excise 
officials of all grades, from the highest to the lowest, 
who have become members of political associations and 
clubs in the bond-fide belief that their conduct wae 
not in antagonism to the spirit of the regulations. If, 
however, the rigorous enforcement of a rule contrary to 
statute law is to be sanctioned by the Government, what 
is the position of the Excise officer who at all times, and 
often under difficult conditions, carries out the duties of his 
office, but is nevertheless unwilling to relinquish his just legal 
rights to membership of a political body? He has either to 
use every effort to secure the deletion of the clause in question, 
or by withdrawing from his present membership confess that 
in his judgment the arbitrary actions of his superiors are of 
greater moment than the exercise of very elementary rights of 
citizenship. The attempt to base the necessity for their 
action upon the exigencies of the old-age pensions scheme 
is merely a Treasury effort to confuse the issue——I am, 
Sir, &e., Excise. 


{To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I was surprised to read in the Spectator of June 13th 
the references to Excisemen and old-age pensions. You 
remarked that the “gigantic power of patronage” to be 
exercised in future by Excisemen would cause a large crop of 
difficulties and dangers; and secondly, said that a pensioner 
might think it worth while to give the Excise officer half of 
his pension down, or a quarter of it yearly, to bave that officer 
on his side: another way of saying that the Excise Service is 
open to bribery and corruption of the meanest kind. The 
“gigantic power of patronage” is a high-sounding phrase, 
and no more. The final part of the clause referring to the 
duties of the pension officer under the Pension Act reads: 
“Tf any decision of the local pension committee allowing a 
claim for a pension or determining any question is not 
in accordance with the report of the pension officer, the ’ 
matter shall be referred to the central pension authority 
and shall be considered and determined by them,” so 
that the pension officer will not be the sole arbiter of the 
destinies of the pensionable poor. Moreover, the pension 
officer will not be dispensing patronage, but performing a duty, 
and no more unfortunate idea could gain ground than that 
the pension officer may be liable to bestow his monetary 
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attentions on whom he pleases. Again, the Excise Service is 
at present open to’ pressure of a much stronger kind than can 
ever occur under the pension scheme. The moral responsi- 
bility of every officer is of a very heavy kind. Honour, 
integrity, and independence are characteristics of the Service. 
Is it likely that, discharging, as it does at present, duties that 
bring millions to the National Exchequer, the Service will 
lower its proud standard of conduct because a little more 
responsibility is thrown uponit ? I think not. Yourremarks, 
petbaps unintentionally, cast a slur upon a Service that Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George 
were pleased to eulogise for its faithfulness to duty and 
splendid impartiality.—I am, Sir, X&c., Icn Dien. 

[We by no means desire to cast a slur upon an able and 
honourable Service, but we are bound to look facts in the face, 
and one of these is that the more we enlarge Government 
action of the kind which makes Government the dispenser 
of pecuniary benefits, the more we increase the dangers of 
corruption. Poor Law Guardians and Poor Law officials are 
by no means corrupt as a class, but recent revelations have 
shown us that the temptation encountered in handling public 
money under a supervision which is often inadequate is 
occasionally more than those exposed to it can resist. To 
avoid misunderstanding, we desire to state that we do not 
imagine that members of the Excise Service would be. more 
likely to yield to temptation than those outside the Service. 
The unwisdom of multiplying temptation remains, however, 
an essential fact.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE FRANCHISE. 
[To Tur Environ or Tuk “SrecraTon.”] 
Srr,—Lord Rosebery at Glasgow the other day used the 
significaut phrase, “ picked men and picked women,” where- 
upon a voice cried “ Votes for women!” The most valuable 
part of that admirable speech was that in which he insisted 
on self-reliance as the basis of character, and the supremacy 
of character as the basis of education, and lamented the 
modern tendency to count by heads and level down; to 
prescribe for a patient instead of cultivating a healthy 
personality. If women desire the suffrage, their claim is a 
righteous one, but only on the plea that they are “ picked 
women.” Clearly their policy is to confine the suffrage to 
“picked men.” Property qualification is a fallacious test ; 
it takes no heed of character. The rivalry of parties has 
bestowed the franchise on men absolutely unworthy to exercise 
it, and the process of levelling down will probably only stop 
short at universal manhood suffrage. As this suffrage, if 
bestowed on women, would make them arbiters of the country's 
destinies in virtue of their greater numbers, this fact will 
always be a strong argument against bestowing on them the 
franchise at all. And if we are to admit “ picked women,” we 
must pick the men. There must be an educational test which 
will exclude men who are unworthy to aid in guiding the 
destinies of their fellow-men. The more the people are edu- 
cated, in the true sense of the word—and Lord Rosebery thinks 
it does not mean book-learning so much as character—the more 
they will perceive the folly of counting heads, and making a 
sham equality the test of fraternity and the safeguard of 





liberty. Does it pass the wit of man to devise some scheme 

which shall arrest the tendency of party leaders to win favour 

with King Demos by ever richer and more plentiful supplies 

of “ hare soup” ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. Srone. 
Helensbourne, Abingdon. 





THE SECRET OF THE SOIL. 
(To rue Epiror oF THK “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Your extremely interesting article on this subject 
(Spectator, May 16th) will, I hope, draw attention to the 
great possibilities which are opening out for scientific agri- 
culture, more especially in connexion with poor tillage-lands 
lying far away from the homestead. You have dealt in your 
article with the epoch-making discovery of the meaning of 
the nitrogen-producing nodules on leguminous plants. That 
this meaning should have lain bid through countless ages and 
that we should now have discovered it, and not only so, but 
have learnt how by artificial means to induce the formation of 
these nodules, and so render available the thousands (or is it 
millions?) of pounds’ worth of atmospheric nitrogen over 





every acre of land, must appeal to the imagination of all. 








But there is another discovery in’ the science of practical 
agriculture which, though not on the same plane with the 
other, is yet sufficiently notable, and will become of mich 
greater service than at present when reinforced by: the 
practice of inoculation with nodule-forming germs. I refér to 
My, Elliot's system of laying down to grass. He uses 9 
mixture of deep-rooting plants together with the usual natural 
grasses and clovers, allowing this crop to remain down four or 
five years, then breaking it up, and, contrary to ordinary 
practice, next taking a crop of roots, to be followed by a cereal. 
crop. The great merit of this system, as applied to lands 
distant from the homestead, is that the deep-rooting plants, 
kidney vetch, yarrow, chicory, &c., besides contributing their 
share in producing an excellent forage-crop, do incalculable 
service in breaking up the subsoil,—do, in fact, the work of a 
subsoiler at no expense whatever to the farmer. The difficulty 
with these distant tillage-fields is that farmyard manure 
cannot be got to them without too much expense. Con. 
sequently, labour-saving artificial manures have to be resorted 
to if decent crops are to be got. But this method is un. 
satisfactory. The soil becomes poorer and year by year less 
responsive to the costly artificial dressing. You rightly insist 
on the absolute necessity of a good “ tilth,”—z.e, a certain 
texture of the soil enabling it to hold air and moisture and 
the various salts constituting plant-food in a form congenial 
to root-growth. Now, without that blessed substance humus, 
or old decayed vegetable matter, such as is found close under 
the living sward of old pastures, proper tilth is unattainable. 
It is humus that all these distant poor tillage-lands are 
deficient in, and it is because the Elliot system supplies this 
deficiency that it is so highly to be recommended. Mr. Elliot 
has, I believe, found that land which had previously suffered 
from “clover sickness” has, under his system, recovered from 
this disability; but as it is essential for the laying up of stores 
of nitrogen for future crops that the leguminous plants of the 
seed mixture should thrive, the importance of the recent dis- 
covery of nitro-bacterine inoculation is obvious. » With the aid 
of this method we can absolutely ensure a good sward, yielding 
excellent hay-crops and wholesome pasturage on lands always 
hitherto deemed incapable of either; and this crop, so far from 
exhausting the soil, will year by year by its root-action lay up 
stores of humus and of that absolutely necessary, but hitherto 
most expensive nitrogen, to be utilised by the cereal-crops 
which are to follow. These, of course, will again be succeeded 
by another Jaying down to a similar grass-crop. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the shameful neglect 
of our Government to do for our farmers what almost every 
other civilised Government in the world does for its agricultural 
industry. Farmers are too poor, and their individual under- 
takings are on too small a scale, to permit of their indulging 
in costly experiments. They cannot, like great brewery com- 
panies, employ highly trained chemists to make discoveries, 
the reward of which would, in the case of agriculture, be 
shared by the whole community, and not by those alone who 
bore the expense. Other countries recognise this, and their 
Governments spend thousands of pounds where ours grudges 
a beggarly hundred or two. The United States Government 
experiments with “nitragin” cultures having proved of 
great service to American farmers, enabling them to grow 
clover and lucerne on land hitherto unable to produce 
these crops, our own Board of Agriculture seems to bave 
felt obliged to” attempt something in the same line, and 


| about three years ago (I speak from memory) instituted a 


few experiments. Will it be believed that at the end of 
twelve months it abandoned the trial on the ground of 
“expense,” and because the results had not been “ uniformly 
successful”! And this although some of the results were 
astonishingly successful, notwithstanding that the inoculating 
material imported from abroad was stale, no method having 
then been discovered for making it keep long? Had not 


| some public-spirited private investigators, notably Professor 


Bottomley, of King’s College, London, taken up and solved 
the problem of making the discovery serviceable here, we 
should probably have heard nothing more about it. If you, 
Sir, would lend your weighty influence to induce our Govern- 
ment to take up more worthily its obvious duty in this matter, 
you would do yeoman service to what is still perhaps the 
greatest and most important, though now languishing, 
industry of our country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PEVERIL TURNBULL. 
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CLUBS AND VISITORS. 
{To Tox PviTron oy THB * SPEcraToR.”] 

§in,—The presence among us just now of many “overseas” 
yisitors in connexion with the Pan-Anglican Congress brings 
to the front a difficulty which must often have vexed the 
sense of hospitality of many who have travelled in Greater 
Britain—that we in London cannot repay the kindness of 
those whe have given us the run of their clubs by making 
them temporary members of our clubs here. This is owing 
to the exclusiveness of our London clubs. This exclusiveness 
may be good or it may be bad; it is certainly deep-seated. 
But I venture to think that the suggestion which I am about 
to make would meet both the above-mentioned difficulty and 
the views of those who wish to keep things here as they are. 
My suggestion is that the principal London clubs should 
combine to establish on some central site—say, part of the old 
War Office site in Pall Mall—a large clubhouse, membership 
of which would be open without election to any members of 
the clubs combining on payment of a small annual subscrip- 
tion, say £5 5s. (This figure depends, of course, on the 
amount of support obtained. According to Whitaker's 
Almanac, the nomina] membership of the principal clubs, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, in Pall Mall, St. James's 
Street, and Piccadilly alone amounts to over forty thousand. 
If one-tenth of this number joined the proposed club, 
that would give an income, at five guineas apiece, 
of over £20,000 a year from this source alone.) The 
points I would urge in favour of the proposed club 
are these:—(1) It would enable “ overseas” visitors to 
become during their stay in this country either honorary 
or temporary members of a first-class London club in 
the very centre of London club life, where they would have 
the opportunity of meeting members of all kinds of London 
clubs, which would be an excellent thing in many ways. (2) It 
would provide a common meeting-ground for members of 
various clubs, friends who do not meet now because they do 
not belong to the same club, men of different political opinions 
who are now shut up in water-tight compartments in their 
respective political clubs. (3) It would enable a member of 
one of the older and more exclusive clubs to combine with 
that exclusiveness all the advantages of the most up-to-date 
clubs; it would give him a clubhouse where.he could invite a 
visitor to any meal, of which he could make a friend (say a 
son or brother from Australia or Canada) an honorary or 
temporary member during his stay in England, where he could 
have a bedroom, and soon; while at the same time this would 
act as a safeguard of the cherished exclusiveness of the present 
clubs, as the members who chafe at this exclusiveness (and 
they are by no means an insignificant minority) would be 
provided with what they are in need of. (4) Any member of 
the clubs combining would get a new club, perhaps more 
conveniently situated than his present one, for the small sum 
of five guineas a year.—I am, Sir, &c., A TRAVELLER. 





PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM.—SIXTEEN THOUSAND 
MILES. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” j 
Srr,—We hear from Colonel Loveday, commanding officer of 
the New Zealand Public School Cadets, that a lad from 
Unehunga, near Auckland, has been selected to represent 
New Zealand schoolboy marksmanship at Bisley this summer. 
He comes as the guest of schoolboys in the Mother-country. 
We expect him to arrive by the s.s. ‘Runic,’ which left 
Table Bay on Saturday last, on her way to London. May we 
appeal once again to your readers to help in the hospitality, 
and to subscribe towards the provision of a “ Spectator Tent” 
at Bisley? (A tent “ houses” twenty boys, and the inclusive 
cost per caput, for transport, rations, and training, is 16s. for 
the ten days of camp.) The presence of a Cadet from the 
most distant of our oversea dominions will do much to help in 
the linking up of British schoolboys throughout the Empire. 
Cheques should be crossed and marked “Hospitality,” or 
“ Spectator Tent,” and sent to me at 42 Sun Street, London, 
E.C.—I an, Sir, &c., 
R. J. E. Hanson, M.A.Cantab., R.N.V.R., 
Hon. Sec. “ Lord Roberts’s Boys.” 

[We hope Dr. Hanson will be as successful as he was last 
year in obtaining a Spectator Tent. We gladly subscribe £5 
to so sound and so truly Imperial a purpose.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CHAFFERS AND LITTLER. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—The story about “Topers” (who, of course, must be 
Chaffers of Brasenose, a well-known character of the time) 
and Mr. Littler, quoted in your notice of Mr. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley’s book in the Spectator of June 6th, I heard from 
one who knew him well in the “ fifties” in a somewhat different 
form. It was at a Thucydides lecture, and after several 
abortive attempts at a construe on the part of Littler, Chaffers 
exclaimed :—“ Sir, you know nothing about Thucydides; you 
know nothing about Greek; your very name is ungram- 
matical.” I believe that is a correct version. I remember 
Chaffers well, thongh I was at another College; there were no 
end of stories about him in those days, not all perhaps strictly 
true.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 8. JERRAM. 
Oxford. 





PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION AND THE 
COMING REFORM BILL. 
(To Tue EDITOR OF Tus “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—The Prime Minister’s announcement that the Government 
intend to introduce a comprehensive Reform Bill before the 
close of the present Parliament brings the reform advocated 
by the Proportional Representation Society into the forefront 
of political questions, and I therefore ask that you will be 
so good as to direct the attention of your readers to the 
record of progress contained in the accompanying Report. 
Will you also kindly announce that the annual meeting of the 
Society will be held, by kind permission of Lord and Lady 
Avebury, at 6 St. James’s Square, S.W., on June 24th, at 
5 p.m. P—I am, Sir, &ec., 
J. H. Humpnxeys. 

107 Algernon Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 

P.S.—Lord Cromer has given me consent to print his name. 
He will speak. 





GARDENING FOR WOMEN. 
(To rue Epiron or tee * Specraror.”’| 
Srr,—With reference to your observations about women as- 
jobbing gardeners in the Spectator of May 30th, may I give 
my experience in support of what Miss Wolseley says? I 
have adopted jobbing in preference to a post as head-gardener 
by the advice of a friend, and find the work much pleasanter, 
having more variety and independence, besides shorter hours. 
Others who have tried it agree with me. We charge more 
than the ordinary jobber, the scale, of course, varying with 
the district. A lady I know near London gets 7s. 6d. a day, 
and works from nine to five. In other places we do not get so 
much. People are willing to give us extra pay in considera- 
tion of our knowing more than the ordinary jobber. I under- 
take all the work of the garden if my employers wish it; but 
in the larger gardens they find it cheaper to employ a man for 
the mowing and heavy digging, and I do the finer work, such 
as pruning, laying out flower-beds, and attending to vines and 
peaches, &c. Some combine this work with the possession of a 
small garden and greenhouse, in which they can raise plants 
for tbeir patrons’ gardens.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOBBING GARDENER. 





DOGS AND SQUIRRELS. 
[To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest the article on “The 
Balance of Wild Life in a Garden” in the Spectator of 
May 30tb, and should like to supplement what the writer says 
on the dislike of the squirrel for dogs, and his disregard of 
cats, by an experience of my own. The house in which we 
live is quite in the country, and with us lived for many years 
a little brown dachshund, whose biography might be written 
in the same words as those which tell the story of the Skye- 
terrier of your article. He died at the end of one July; and 
almost immediately the squirrels—who had been seen and 
heard in the woods and orchards near, but who had never 
ventured to the house—became the constant occupants of a 
verandah, hiding their treasures on the inner side of its rose- 
and clematis-covered supports, in spite of the presence of 
three white cats, who rejoiced as whole-heartedly and as quickly 
as the squirrels in the removal of their commonenemy. The 
dining-room of our house has French windows opening on to 
the verandab, and neither the noise of the servants moving 
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about the room, nor the talk and laughter of those whose 
wants they were supplying—amongst whom there were nearly 
always children with their far-carrying voices—seemed in any 
way to disturb the busy and chattering workers, who continued 
to bring more nuts, or found new and safer places for those 
they had already stored away. Early in the summer of the 
following year a fox-terrier—coming from no one knows 
where—took possession of our house and all its occupants, 
and the squirrels have been seen there no more, nor have any 
more nuts been found in the verandah. Is not this rather 
curious, as the dog only makes his appearance when his 
indolent companions saunter down to breakfast between nine 
and ten o’clock. The cats are out both day and night.—I am, 
Sir, &c., FREDA. 
[Yet a cat will kill and eat a squirrel,—a feat above the 
reach of canine agility. We must presume that squirrels 
dislike the noisy and bouncing ways of dogs, and find cats 
more restful, even if more dangerous both from their 
quickness and power of climbing trees.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LIFE OF DELANE. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Sercraror.”]) 
Srr,—As I have reason to believe that many letters written 
by Mr. John Delane when editor of the Times are now in 
private hands, will any reader of the Spectator who has in his 
possession letters from my uncle on questions of political, 
social, and literary interest kindly allow me to copy them, 
with a view to their inclusion in the next (the third) edition of 
my “Life of Delane” P—I am, Sir, Xc., 
ArtTHUR Irwin DASENT. 
The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “Specrator.”) 
S1r,—Will you allow me to point out that in the review of my 
commentary on Exodus in your last issue I am represented as 
quoting from Clement of Alexandria some words which I 
really ascribed to Professor Swete’s note on Rev. xxi. 20? 
—I am, Sir, X&e., A. H. McNEILez. 
5 Mortimer Road, Cambridge. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the wvriter’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 
——>— 
A MEMORY. 
Harp is the road that Duty takes, 
I in London—you at the Lakes ; 
I in London’s riot and roar— 
You by the peaceful Rydal shore; 
Tin London’s pestilent smell— 
You in a fragrant Loughrigg dell; 
I where no birds flutter and sing— 
You where the delicate fly-catcher’s wing 
Poises and dips, while the nestlings call 
For mother and food from the garden wall, 
Till the sun goes down, and the lilac shale 
Of Nab Scar darkens above the dale. 
But still I can dream of a cottage blest 
With earth’s best happiness,—home and rest; 
Can see in the fern the moving fleece 
Of the Herdwick mother who feeds in peace; 
And well can remember how white at morn 
Against blue distances shone the thorn; 
Can hear the patter of horses’ feet 
Below us, that made the silence sweet. 
And so, though the city is thronged and loud, 
I can still each day be alone in the crowd, 
Can still go the road that Duty takes, 
Though I am in London, you at the Lakes. 


ANON. 





—— 


MUSIC, 


——@—_—_—_. 


JACQUES BLUMENTHAL. 
THE notices of M. Blumenthal, who died on May 17th, 
with the exception of an appreciative estimate which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of May 20th, have 
been both perfunctory and inadequate. It is true that he 
was not a commanding figure in the musical world. 4 
generation has grown up since he retired from the active 
pursuit of his profession whether as teacher or performer, 
and his songs, once widely popular in the concert-room 
and the drawing-room, though marked by a fervour and 
grace rarely found in the literature of the salon, have long 
been superseded by compositions for the most part greatly 
inferior in workmanship and sentiment. But without pre. 
ferring any undue claims on bebalf of his creative talent, it 
may fairly be contended that for many years he filled an 
almost unique position in the musical world—that of a patron 
who had been a professional—with such tact, geniality, and 
generosity that his removal causes a gap which no living 
musician seems likely to fill. " 

Before dealing more fully with this later phase of his life, 
some obvious omissions in the notices of his career may he 
briefly remedied. Mention has been made of the thorough. 
ness of his musical schooling at Vienna and Paris, but little 
or nothing seems to have been said of his pianoforte-playing, 
which was of a very finished and delicate quality. He came 
to this country in 1848 as a pianist, and used to perform 
regularly at the concerts of the Musical Union under the 
management of John Ella. “He and Otto Goldschmidt,” 
writes an old friend of his, himself a fastidious critic, 
“were boys together in Hamburg, and in their young days 
had been rival virtuos?, Blumenthal’s touch was equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other pianist I ever heard, and his 
readings of Beethoven and Chopin, stamped with his own 
individuality, showed in every detail the patient study and 
thought he had given to them.” 

M. Blumenthal’s fine musical equipment and engaging 
personality soon secured for him a large and lucrative 
clientile, and for more than twenty years he was in great 
request as a pianoforte teacher, while his songs—notably “ The 
Requital” and “The Message”—endeared him to amateurs 
in a day when the glories of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brabms were still something of a sealed book. But while 
his reputation with the public as a composer rests on the 
songs mentioned above, most of which were composed in his 


; early or middle life, during the last twenty years or so he 


wrote only to please himself, and produced a number of lyrics 
little known to the public, some of which were published 
under the title of “Intimate Songs,” and are marked by 
qualities of a high order. 

M. Blumenthal practically retired from the profession in 
1868, after making a singularly happy marriage, and for the 
remainder of his life, released from the drudgery of teaching, 
he was able to devote himself to the study of his art and 
the encouragement of artists. There never was a more in- 
veterate concert-goer when any important or significant 
music was to be heard, for, though grounded in the classics, 
he took the deepest interest in the development of the 
modern school, and his admiration for Wagner was com- 
bined with an enthusiastic love of the works of Brahms. 
But M. Blumenthal’s devotion to music was no selfish pre- 
occupation. He hada real genius for friendship: he was a 
most gracious host, and no one who had the privilege of being 
invited to his birthday-parties in old days is likely to forget 
them. Almost every musician of note—singers and instru- 
mentalists—took part in these entertainments, and tle 
assemblage of artists, men of letters, statesmen, and other 
celebrities lent these gatherings a peculiar lustre. One of 
the special features of these parties was the performance 
of Brabms’s wonderful a cappella part-songs—heard in many 
cases for the first time in this country—by a small choir of 
about twenty singers, including, among others, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Lena Little, Miss Agnes Janson, 
Miss Carlotta Elliot, Mrs. Robert Lyttelton (Miss Santley), 
Miss Friedliinder, the Misses Robertson, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
Mr. David Bispham, all of whom delighted’in doing homage 
to their friend. De Soria was a frequent attraction at 
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M. Blumenthal’s parties, and, allowing for a certain amount 
of ebaracteristic exaggeration, there is no better picture of 
that remarkable performer, or of the company assembled 
under M. Blumentbal’s hospitable roof at Hyde Park Gate, 
than that given by Mr. du Maurier in “ Trilby” :— 
“@Glorioli—the biggest, handsomest, and most distinguished 
Jew that ever was—one of the Sephardim (one of the Seraphim !) 
—hailed from Spain, where he was junior partner in the great 
firm of Moralés, Peralés, Gonzalés and Glorioli, wine merchants, 
Malaga. He travelled for his firm; his wine was good, and he 
sold much of itin England. But his voice would bring him far 
more gold in the month he spent here; for his wines have been 
equalled—if it be not libellous to say so—but there was no voice 
like his anywhere in the world, and no more finished singer. .... . 
He looked at the beautiful ladies, and ogled and smiled; and 
from his scarcely-parted, moist, thick bearded lips, which he 
always licked before singing, there issued the most ravishing 
sounds that have ever been heard from throat of man or woman 
or boy! He could sing both high and low and soft and loud, and 
the frivolous were bewitched, as was only to be expected; but even 
the earnestest of all, caught, surprised, rapt, astounded, shaken, 
tickled, teased, harrowed, tortured, tantalised, aggravated, seduced, 
demoralised, degraded, corrupted into mere naturalness, forgot to 
dissemble their delight. ..... Thus the night wore itself away. 
The Prinzessen, Comtessen, and Serene English Altessen (and 
other ladies of less exalted rank) departed home in cabs and 
carriages; and hostess and daughters went to bed. Late sitters 
of the ruder sex supped again, and smoked and chatted and 
listened to comic songs and recitations by celebrated actors.” 
The entertainment described by du Maurier took place at the 
house of “ Sir Louis Cornelys,” who is almost certainly meant for 
Leighton. None the less, it may serve to recall better than any 
words of ours the spirit and the comprehensive character of 
those parties at Hyde Park Gate where De Soria or Madame 
Conneau warbled their delectable ditties, and Lionel Benson’s 
picked choir gave Brahms’s Stand das Miidchen, Vineta, and 
other incomparable specimens of unaccompanied part-music; 
where Simonetti fiddled, and Miss Cheetham sang American 
coon-songs, and’ Arthur Cecil preached his mock-sermon 
on “ Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, baker’s man.” The programmes 
were eclectic, and may occasionally have offended purists; 
but you were sure of hearing either fine music or music 
finely performed. Ina word, there was always an educative 
influence at work, and, given the character of the audience 
and the proportion of people present who were not really 
musical, it was impossible not to recognise the judicious 
opportunism of the host. But after all, these enterlain- 
ments, delightful as they were, only illustrated one side of 
M. Blumenthal’s character,—his social gift and his faculty 
for enlivening the leisure hours of his friends. Closer 
acquaintance revealed in him a man who took an intelligent 
interest in letters and politics, and, above all, one whose own 
early experiences made him generously sensitive to the claims 
of aspiring talent. He had himself known the difficulties 
which confront young and friendless artists, and this know- 
ledge gave a peculiar zest to his benevolence. He took 
the deepest interest in the career of young musicians of 
promise, did all he could to help them to obtain engage- 
ments, and encouraged them with sound advice and sub- 
stantial assistance. The number of his kind acts was legion; 
the tale of his secret benefactions endless. It was not, 
perhaps, a strenuous life, but it was far from being an idle or 
unprofitable one. He was a diligent student of his art to 
the end of his long life, he watched its latest developments 
with a keen but not unsympathetic eye, and he has left a 
name that will long be associated with happy memories of 
his graceful and generous services as host, patron, and 


friead, Cc. L. G. 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.* 
Ir we were visited by an inhabitant of another planet, and 
wished to prove to him convincingly the marvellous and 
splendid powers of the human race, should we point to the 
sculpture of the Greeks, or the history of Rome, or the scientific 
triumphs of Kepler and Newton, or should we pass by all 
these and simply show him the dramatic literature of the 
Elizabethan age? There is in the Elizabethan drama—in its 
vast range and immense vitality, its multitudinous beauties 





* Elizabethan Drama, 15658-1642. gp Ba ny E. Schelling, Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, 2 vols. mdon ; A, Constable and Co, (Sls, 6d. 
net.) 








and overwhelming power—something so astounding as to 
be almost miraculous, something which seems to lift 
the authors of it and the age in which they lived into 
a well-nigh superhuman place. One asks oneself in vain 
what kind of men those could have been who, in the 
space of hardly more than two generations, gave to’ the 
world such a crowded galaxy of masterpieces, such an 
inexhaustible inheritance of wisdom and imagination, of loveli- 
ness and mirth. During the eighty years which elapsed 
between the accession of Elizabeth and the final closing of the 
theatres at least fifteen hundred plays, according to Professor 
Schelling’s estimate, were written and performed. But the 
really significant period of dramatic production falls within 
narrower limits. Within forty-five years of the appearance of 
Tamburlaine that of The Broken Heart, the last of the great 
masterpieces of the epoch, had taken place; so that the whole 
of what is most memorable in the Elizabethan drama was 
produced in a space of time corresponding to the active life of 
a single man. When we consider the accomplishment of those 
years, when, under the guidance of a scholar such as Professor 
Schelling, we survey once again the rich and elaborate land- 
scape of the drama of the Elizabethan age, it is difficult at first 
to realise in any distinct way the value of what we have been 
looking at. Its excellence is too varied and too great to be 
grasped in a single coup d'eil. 

Professor Schelling has adopted the plan of dividing his 
subject into sections, each of which contains an account 
of a single species of dramatic composition. His object has 
been “to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the character of each 
play considered, and refer it to its type; to establish its 
relations to what had preceded and what was to follow; and 
definitely to learn when a given dramatic species appeared, 
how long it continued, and when it was superseded by other 
forms.” This method of classification has the merit of com- 
bining critical exposition with an arrangement which is, on 
the whole, historical; and the reader is enabled to follow 
the various developments of the drama in all its branches, 
from its dim beginnings in the morality and the miracle play 
to its last strange manifestations of “decadent romance” on 
the eve of the Civil Wars. Professor Schelling’s scholarship 
is accurate and wide, and his critical judgments are always 
sound and sympathetic; his book is valuable chiefly as 
a magazine of well-ordered information, though it is 
not without originality, of which perhaps the most in- 
teresting instance is to be found in the discussion .of 
the influence of Fletcher upon the “heroic” drama of the 
Restoration. The enthusiastic reader will miss the glamour 
and the atmosphere which lend so much charm to J. A. 
Symonds’s book on the same subject; for Professor 
Schelling’s style is dry, and his whole treatment of his 
material is far too careful and precise to allow of any sign of 
excitement. There is, indeed, something almost uncanny in 
the calm deliberation with which the fiery spirits of that great 
age are docketed and labelled in Professor Schelling’s pages. 
Immortal names lie thick upon them, but rigidly disposed, as 
if Marlowe and Chapman, Webster and Ford, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, had come at last under the cold dominion of order, 
and shrunk into the creatures of a rule. 

Nothing is more tempting than to try to find in the 
enormous heterogeneity of the Elizabethan drama some 
characteristic common to the whole which may be regarded 
as its supreme and essential quality. Nor can it be doubted that 
a central characteristic of this kind actually exists, for the 
dramatic style of the Elizabethans is one of the most distinctive 
phenomena in the whole range of literature; the Elizabethan 
flavour is something unique and unmistakable, though a precise 
analysis of its nature is yet to seek. Professor Schelling 
suggests that the “ground-note in the concert of the 
Elizabethan drama” lies in “ the realistic reproduction of con- 
temporary life on the stage.” He observes that “the power 
to take to itself and make its own, whatsoever the material 
employed, is one of the most persistent characteristics of 
Elizabethan drama,” and that, whatever the sources might be 
—‘“Seneca, Plautus, Italian comedy, tragedy, and novel, 
Chronicle, Latin, French, or English story—it mattered not 
what or whence—all were absorbed and all were turned out 
in dramas distinctively English.” Doubtless there is much 
truth in this view; but does not Professor Schelling push, it 
too far? It is easy to see, for example, that the Italian 
setting of Shakespeare’s camedies is in many instances little 
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more than a conventional trick. Obviously enough, Malvolio 
is an inhabitant of England, and not of Illyria, while 
As You Like It, in spite of the “Forest of Arden,” is, 
as Mr. Furness exclaims, “through and through an English 
Comedy, on English soil, in English air, beneath English 
oaks.” Ben Jonson originally laid the scene of Every 
Man in his Humour in Venice, and the action of one of 
his satires on contemporary writers takes place in Augustan 
Rome. Nevertheless, it is impossible to regard “the realistic 
reproduction of contemporary life” as the fundamental 
characteristic of Elizabethan drama, because, in spite of 
some instances to the contrary, the true bent of the Eliza- 
bethan genius was not towards realism in any form. Even 
Ben Jonson’s comedies are too fantastic to be accurate 
representations of English life; and Shakespeare’s—need it 
be pointed out?—are too romantic. And in tragedy the 
Elizabethans made use of the realistic method hardly at all. 
The “domestic tragedy” was a genre which, as Professor 
Schelling observes, died out comparatively early, though it 
produced one work of the highest merit,—Arden of Feversham. 
The main current of tragedy flowed steadily in the contrary 
direction—towards the depths and the heights of 
“Ttalianate” romance, which received their most consum- 
mate presentation in The Duchess of Malfi. In plays of 
this kind—and they form undoubtedly the most typical 
group of all—though it is true that they are packed with 
realistic details which, from one point of view, give the 
appearance of a contemporary and an English atmosphere, 
the inner spirit of the action belongs, not to the real world 
at all, but to a world of strange imagination and mysterious 
romance. In fact, the Elizabethans when they were most 
themselves turned their backs upon realism, and rushed 
towards the extraordinary, the disordered, and the sublime, 
so that if one wished to sum up their most essential qualities 
in a single word, “extravagant” would probably come nearest 
to the truth. Their extravagance was of course the extrava- 
gance of greatness; it was based on strength and knowledge, 
and it was controlled by the high necessities of art. An 
Elizabethan tragedian worked wildly, not as a madman, but 
as one inspired. In his reckless disregard of convention, his 
supreme determination to achieve his end by any means, how- 
ever peculiar or however absurd, he resembled the great 
Italian painter who, in the access of his inspiration, seized 
upon the broom with which his servant was sweeping his 
studio and finished his masterpiece with that. 





BRASSEY’S “NAVAL ANNUAL.” * 
Tats is the twenty-second year of publication of a valuable 
book of reference, which, in a series of volumes, contains an 
epitome of the modern history of the war-fleets of the world. 
Founded in 1886 by Lord Brassey, the publication has been 
continued for some years under the editorship of his son, but 
it has rarely appeared without one or more contributions from 
the founder. This year Lord Brassey writes a brief introduc- 
tion, chiefly consisting of his personal opinions on current 
naval policy. Those opinions are entitled to respectful con- 
sideration coming from one who bas long devoted himself to 
the study of naval questions, and has done so much to 
awaken and sustain public interest therein. It is very 
notable, however, that not a few of the conclusions reached 
by Lord Brassey are traversed by other contributors, who were 
probably unaware of their divergence of view. This presenta- 
tion of different views on the same subject has been a standing 
practice in The Naval Annual, and has much to commend 
it, although the ordinary reader, seeking for authoritative 
guidance, may be confused thereby. As a matter of fact, on 
many, if not most, departments of naval policy there is room for 
differences of opinion. What is essential is reasoned argu- 
ment in support of the course recommended, and not mere 
ex cathedraé utterances on disputable points. An excellent 
example of the proper method of procedure is contained in 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge's paper on “The Share of the 
Fleet in the Defence of the Empire.” Here one finds the 
teaching of history applied to problems of the present day, 
and the true doctrine of “the blue-water school” expounded 
in a clear and generally intelligible manner. Another article 
well deserving careful study is that “On the Armoured 





* The Naval Annual : 
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Cruiser Question.” The author prefers to remain anonymous: 
but he is well versed in naval tactics and strategy. His broad 
conclusion is that “the more the armoured cruiser question 
is examined the more difficult it becomes to fix the role 
which she could best play in war.” His review of the 
services on which it has been suggested that great 
armoured cruisers—like our ‘ Invincible’ Class—might he 
employed in war leaves the impression that the enormous 
expenditure incurred on each of these ships—approaching two 
millions sterling—cannot be justified. Further, the writer 
shows how uncertain has been the recent policy of cop. 
struction for British cruisers, and how vessels first described 
in Parliament as “improved ‘ Edgars’ ”—that is, vessels of 
moderate size and eight thousand to ten thousand tons dis. 
placement—have grown during recent debates into a quite 
different class as large as the ‘Invincible.’ This is not 
pleasant reading, but it is well the facts should be known. A 
settled and thoroughly considered programme of cruiser con. 
struction is no less essential to the continued existence of the 
British Empire than the construction of battleships. 

The principal portions of The Naval Annual this year, as in 
previous years, are devoted to summaries of information in 
regard to various departments of naval activity. Sir Frederick 
Pollock discusses the naval aspects of the second Hague 
Conference. Mr. John Leyland describes foreign naval 
manceuvres, and deals at length with the present condition 
of the personnel of the French Navy. The latter question has 
been much discussed of late in French publications, and 
Mr. Leyland places before English readers an excellent 
résumé of the situation, which is undoubtedly one that calls 
for serious consideration and prompt action on the part of the 
Ministry of Marine. Mr. Richardson describes in popular 
language recent advances in marine engineering, devoting 
most attention (as is natural) to the extraordinarily rapid 
development of the steam turbine during the last four or five 
years. His article will enable lay readers to follow the great 
lines of advance, and to realise the considerable advantages 
obtained by the adoption of turbines instead of reciprocating 
engines. He also deals with the possible use of internal com- 
bustion engines as substitutes for steam engines and boilers 
in ship propulsion. Commander Robinson undertakes the 
section of the book dealing with Armour and Ordnance. This 
section was dropped last year, and its importance justifies its 
restoration. Much information is given as to recent progress, 
and the Ordnance Tables are valuable. On the other hand, ° 
the tendency seems to be towards giving undue prominence to 
details of the manufactures of particular firms, and in this 
respect a return to earlier practice is much to be desired. 

Another interesting article over the well-known signature 
“ Jack la Bolina” gives an excellent account of the “ Naval 
and Maritime Industries of Italy.” It is shown therein that 
within the last twenty years, thanks in great measure to 
Government encouragement and support, Italy has been 
made not merely self-supporting in the production of naval 
war-material, but capable of providing ships and naval arma- 
ments for other maritime countries, and competing with 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

The work of the editor has been left to be mentioned last, 
but it is by no means the least important. As usual, he deals 
with recent progress in British and foreign fleets, giving (in 
tabular form) his estimates of the comparative strengths of 
the various navies. His work is supplemented and made more 
intelligible by the valuable statistical tables and plans of war- 
ships which form a notable feature of the volume; and, as 
usual, there are given summarised statements of Naval 
Estimates for all the principal Powers and reprints of 
important official Papers. The opening words of the editor's 
preface indicate one of the great difficulties under which 
students of naval affairs now labour. Mr. Brassey says :— 

“One of the chief features in the present number is the un- 
certainty of the particulars given regarding many ships under 
construction. The recently introduced British practice of with- 
holding the details of dimensions, engine-power, speed and arms- 
ment which were formerly published in the Navy Estimates has 
been imitated in Germany and elsewhere. .... . The particulars 
given with regard to new ships must in many cases be accepted 
with reserve.” 

Past experience in this country during the last twenty years 
confirms the opinion expressed by Mr. Brassey that our 
former procedure was the wiser one. It was simple folly 
for British naval authorities to challenge foreign competitors 
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to the game of secrecy. If that game could be played success- 
fully, Great Britain would obviously have less to gain thereby 
than otber countries, because we can build and equip ships more 
rapidly, and therefore need not fear publicity. In all proba- 
bility Germany can play this game better than ourselves, and 
apparently is doing so, because uncertainty still seems to 
prevail in all accounts of the armaments and armour of ships 
of the latest Programme, even though they have been launched. 
France shows a good example, maintaining the old practice 
of publishing authoritative particulars of ships to be built. 
Public discussion of the new designs goes on in the French 
Press and in Parliament. The Minister of Marine explains 
and defends the official proposals; those who differ therefrom 
state and defend their objections. No impartial onlooker can 
doubt where the balance of advantage lies. The sooner we 
return to the wholesome atmosphere of publicity and abandon 
professed (but ineffectual) secrecy, the better will it be for the 
Royal Navy. Mr. Brassey has added to many previous 
public services by boldly stating his objections to recent 
procedure in unmistakable language. This issue of The Naval 


Annual is, on the whole, well entitled toa place in the libraries | 


of all interested in naval affairs. 





DOMESDAY BOOK AND SOCIAL ENGLAND.* 


ProressoR VINOGRADOFF in his successive treatises on the 
origins of English institutions is performing a work of 
vast importance. He and his school are revolutionising our 
knowledge of mediaeval England. Their massive treatment 
of our priceless records in the light of foreign material 
promises to provide a real approach to the social life 
of England, indeed of Europe, in the eleventh century. We 
are told that 


“No attempt to explain the rise of a landed aristocracy or the 
mediaeval agrarian system, or the influence of the Danish 
invasion, or the relative strength of the free or unfree elements 
of society can succeed unless the materials provided by the 
Domesday Survey are examined and accounted for. On the other 
hand, it is not less important to analyse this material in the light 
provided by later and earlier facts. The Survey is primarily 
composed of abstracts from notes on early Norman and late 
Saxon conditions, and the clues to its terminology and statistics 
must be sought not only in indications provided by itself, but 
also in the evidence from English, French, and Scandinavian 
sources in its immediate neighbourhood. Ina sense, the Domes- 
day Inquest became a powerful factor in history; it led to the 


definite registration of groups which might otherwise have | 


remained in a rather floating state; settlements of controversies 
as to tenure and status were connected with it. But the principal 
aim of the Survey was not to modify but to record, and therefore 
it stands in the closest relation to the age which precedes it. 
Difficult critical problems certainly arise in any attempt to inter- 
pret Domesday by the help of feudal incidents, or of Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo-Danish terms, but both methods of interpretation have 
to be constantly used if we want to get at the realities indicated 
by the dry abstracts of the Survey itself.” 


The social realities of the eleventh century are the goal at 
which all modern students wish to arrive. If we can but 
reconstruct those realities, the subsequent developments of 
national life will take on a new aspect, and innumerable 
problems now shrouded in darkness will become clear. “The 
importance of the subject and the wealth of information 


supplied by the existing evidence may justify my attempt to 


take up a study in which so much has been done by scholars 


of great name, and especially by one, the greatest of all, who | 


has been lately taken from us.” Professor Vinogradoff, in 
dedicating this elaborate investigation to that scholar, 


Frederic William Maitland, bas emphasised both the import- 


ance of his subject and the debt under which he lies to the 
great Cambridge jurist. 


But, on the other hand, the magnate had to grant privileges 
to the peasantry in order that their work, on which he 
depended, should be efficient. The fact that the Colonate 
made the continuance of agriculture possible afte the 
decay of the Empire shows that landowners, in order 
to keep the peasantry on the land, gave them substantial 
privileges. These Roman forces permeated Celtic Britain, 
and, helped by the physical presence of the centralising 
villa and the uniting road, played an important part in 
determining the ultimate form that Celtic society took after 
the departure of the Romans and the advent of new Celtic 
and Scandinavian invaders. Tribal simplicity could never 
again control the settlements. Individualism and patronage 
were henceforward determining forces in social and economic 
development. Patronage assumed in many cases a form that 
| was necessarily territorial. Patrimonial justice naturally 
| developed into private local jurisdiction. Grants of jurisdic- 
tion were a frequent gift from the King, or were presumed 
| from continuous use. “ Rights of Sake and Soke (cause and 
| suit)” often enough involved the right to try important cases, 
and then “a Court necessarily grew out of it; it was a kind of 
chip severed from the block of the public Courts of the 
hundred, county, or realm, a Court based on the participation 
of those free men who came under its soke, or had to do suit 
(soke) to it.” By the year 1000 A.D. every Englishman “ was 
supposed to have a jurisdictional lord above him,” the King 
/ or some other. But militarism also played its part in the 
| formation of manorial society. The attacks of the Danes in 
| the tenth and early eleventh centuries made capacity for arms 
|a matter of the first importance, and it was found that a 
| line of social cleavage was created in this way: the man who 
| could pose at any time as a warrior was recognised as a free 
man—and it was found in practice that in most Saxon cases 
this meant the holder of five hides—while the man who was 
| a labourer on the land, and became with difficulty an archer, 
| gradually joined the unfree class. The manor from such 
| sources slowly developed along economic lines, which tended 
| still more to divide the economic unit internally, so that one 
| portion of the land (the demesne) is appropriated to the lord, 
while the rest is related to the lord by the payment to him of 
| services and rents. Thus before the coming of the Norman we 
| have a manorial system where militarism tends to subjugate 
| labour, and the chief local military personality assumes the 
| lordship over the rural community in which he lives. 
The Norman occupation did not oust the existing land law. 
| The title of the new owners was tested by Anglo-Saxon and 
| not by Norman law. The Domesday Survey makes this quite 
clear. But the Norman atmosphere dominated social life. 
The children, even, had to speak Anglo-Norman in school. 
| “French law was imported wholesale and put into practice in 
every sphere of life.” Toit we owe trial by jury. But the 
Danish or Scandinavian influence, as well as the Anglo-Saxon, 
survived the Conquest. “The fundamental dualism of pre- 
Conquestual England” must be carefully borne in mind in 
considering the institutions of the later eleventh century. 
The general scheme of this book is an analysis of “the 
principal legal institutions of the age in their bearing on the 
| constitution of society,” and this involves treatment, on the 
one band, of government and society, and, on the other, of 
| land and people. Government and society may be regarded from 
the point of view of military organisation, including “ mer- 
| cenaries and national levies” and feudal service; or from the 
| point of view of jurisdiction, the public jurisdiction of the 
county and the hundred and the private franchises such as 
| grants of Sake and Soke; or from the point of view of taxa- 
tion, which, developing at an earlier date here than on the 





Professor Vinogradoff in his work on The Growth of | Continent, shows us the early concentration of political energy 


the Manor has already shown us that the roots of the | 


manorial system pierce down as deep as the Celtic and 
Roman ages of Britain. These ages created a village 
organisation of landowners and tenants acting together for 
agricultural purposes through public meetings and elected 
officers. The Roman age brought to bear on this society a 
force that fostered the growth of private property and its 
concomitant, taxation. The development of private estates 
‘was accompanied by local political privileges in the shape of 
patronage. People looked to the local magnate for protection. 





* English Society in the Eleventh Century: Essays in English Mediaeval 
Mistory. By Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Oxford: at the University Press, [16s. net.] 


in England. State revenues in the eleventh century consisted 
of customary payments in kind and money, ordinary land- 
taxes, and the extraordinary impositions such as the danegeld, 
and (later) scutage and carucage. Danegeld, the tax the local 
incidence of which it was the business of the Domesday Survey 
ito determine, had the effect of crystallising the manorial 
system, since it made the classes who had a difficulty in 
paying the tax dependent on the richer classes who could 
help them to pay. The demesne lands (since they supplied 
the King with men) were freé from this tux, and this tended 
| to bring the outlying lands which were subject to the geld 
under the demesne lord. The small free men were thus 
gradually crushed out of existence, and the Conquest completed 
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this work. This free class of small men arose again later but 
under new economic conditions of trade and Governmental 
control that destroyed the feudal system. 

The Conquest was in many ways the beginning of a new 
order of things. It created in all cases a new root of title, 
which consisted in proving “grant and livery,” or by pro- 
ducing the title of the Saxon “antecessor” of the Norman 
holder. The Conquest checked alienation, for all land-holding 
having become tenurial, the lord’s consent was necessary to 
each alienation, The man who could go with his land where 
he liked was only of importance after the Conquest as an 
explanation of questions of the attachment of plots of land 
to particular manors. The theory that “ mere personal com- 
mendation did not amount to a dependence of the land” was 
not able long to survive. Patronage and clientship, which 
we have traced right back into Roman times, had become at 
last a real relationship based on land tenure. Moreover, the 
very forms of tenure (which were developing freely before 
the Conquest) became fixed, and were mere “ varieties of 
one main feudal group.” The feudal nexus gave every estate 
a lord, a burden of service, a fixed place in the economy of 
the State. 

The chapter on “ Husbandry ” takes us into the actual life 
of the people. “ Villages were more common than single farms 
or small hamlets in the greater part of the country.” “The 
single farm occurs in forest districts. It appears 
sometimes as an isolated homestead among the woods.” We may 
speak of “a cluster of 2—5 homesteads, on an average, as of 
a hamlet, while a cluster of six or more homesteads would form 
a village.” Geographical considerations account for many 
scattered dwellings and settlements in Derbyshire and Wales; 
but they also occur in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, normally 
the home of big villages such as Calthorp. Derbyshire, how- 
ever, mostly presents villages of moderate size, eight to 
sixteen households, with shares in the fields and appendant 
cottages; while Essex gives us large villages as the character- 
istic type of settlement. Professor Vinogradoff's account 
of the prevailing system of champion farming—the open- 
field system—is chiefly taken from the entries of the old 
English charters as to boundaries. The arrangement of shares 
and holdings is directly related to this champion system. 

It is most fascinating to follow the references to invaluable, 
because rare, hay-meadows, to wild pasture-lands, to wood- 
lands used as pasture, by reason of the scattered “ mast,” for 
swine and cattle. We hardly realise to-day how vast was the 
area of the country covered by woods. Part of those districts 
was, of course, highly preserved forest-land, but the rest was 
in the common use of the lord and tenantry of the manors. 
In these woods were dene clearances where men and animals 
could move with ease. These were specially numbered and 
guarded. Waste land—land uncultivated by reason of neglect 
or war—was too common. The greater part of Yorkshire 
at one time lay waste. When we turn to the people on the 
land, it is not easy to distinguish in fact between the 
various classes, even between free men and unfree men. 
It was always possible to point out the pre-Conquestual 
thane, for, rich or poor, he was an armed man who held his 
holding by military service. The class of small thanes were 
mercilessly depressed at the Conquest, and they probably 
sank into the ranks of socmen or villains. But the free 
thanes must be compared with the free men whose liberty was 
personal and not related to a freehold. It was difficult to 
distinguish between these classes, and difficult, again, to dis- 
tinguish both classes from serfs and slaves who were rising in 
the social scale. Again, who could distinguish in practice 
between the free man and the socman, or free peasant under the 
jurisdiction of a lord? The man under Soke probably repre- 
sented a Danish element, but, like the small free man, he 
rapidly sank into the class of villains. Within twenty years 
of the Conquest the villains numbered a hundred thousand 
households out of a total of about two hundred and 
forty thousand households noted in the Great Survey. They 
were landowners, and were taxed to the geld. That fact 
is clear enough, though it is difficult to determine definitely 
the servile and the free element in their position. Their 
mixed origin no doubt accounts for this. The Bordarii were 
a class of lesser villains,—poorer peasants of the same stock 
provided with holdings. The last class was the serfs or Servi, 
some twenty-five thousand in all,a class who possessed no 
holdings as of right, but who helped to work the land. 








Slavery, however, died out rapidly enough, and the smaller 
peasant class was largely recruited from the freed men. 

It is difficult to give in a review any adequate idea of the. 
value of this monumental work, which reconstructs in a very 
wonderful way the social life of the eleventh century. It ig. 
possible at last to feel that we are in positive touch with the. 
nation that William the Conqueror subdued and transformed, 
In accomplishing such a task Professor Vinogradoff has 
carried Maitland’s work noticeably forward. , 





STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 
Proressor DrumMonp’s Studies in Christian Doctrine wilt 
be read with almost equal interest by those who agree and 
those who do not agree with his conclusions. Dr. Drummond 
writes of those great dogmas which have been formulated and 
reformulated from time to time in the Christian Church, and 
of those moral and spiritual problems which have constantly 
exercised the mind of Christendom. From the standpoint of 
Dr. Martineau he discusses the Bible and the authority of 
the Church; the doctrine of the Trinity, of Original Sin, of 
Predestination, and of Grace, together with the fearful 
question of pain and the stumbling-block of unanswered 
prayer. To all those who halt between many opinions on 
these great subjects he suggests a conclusion; but those who- 
are already established in the faith, and are satisfied with 
whatever seems to them to be a form of sound words, may 
read his book with interest and profit, and without 
offence. 

The first section of the book before us deals with “The 
Human Mind.” Dr. Drummond, like St. John (our readers 
may remember, by the way, that he is the author of the 
learned treatise now most quoted in support of the 
Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel), starts from 
the hypothesis that there is a light within, that its 
operation is universal, and that whoever would study the 
science of religion must consider earnestly the religious 
element in the mind of man. He does not, however, press 
the doctrine of intuition beyond reason. “The idea 
that the human mind possesses the ‘consciousness of the 
veracity’ of theological truths the moment they are 
presented” seems to him to be “opposed to the most obvious 
facts.” Experience bids him believe that “just the same 
phenomenon, the same confident resting on an inward 
assurance, appears under every diversity of theological 
belief.” Paul and Saul were alike convinced. Admitting, 
then, that “the religious nature is thus uncertain and 
vacillating in its recognition of spiritual truth, has it any 
power of discovery and construction?” Dr. Drummond 
believes that it has, and believes that the spiritual history 
of the world will uphold him in this assurance. “The 
human mind,” we read, “has not waited passively for some 
one to come and tell it of Divine things; but the dim, 
unformed sentiments have felt after their object, till 
sentiments have resulted in ideas, and ideas have been 
elaborated into systems of thought. Here, as in other depart- 
ments of human life, it may be quite true that most men have 
little or no originating power, and must be content to accept 
what has been formulated by others; but here too there 
have been creative minds who, from the deeper life within 
them, have struck out new lines of inquiry, and presented 
new theological doctrines to the faith and veneration of 
mankind.” Such giants, “endowed with larger gifts, spiritual 
and intellectual, than their fellows, have crystallised the 
unshaped sentiment of their age, and marked a step in the 
progress of our race.” But we have to remember that no step 
upwards and onwards is the last. The shape of all doctrine 
must be determined by the conditions of thought and know- 
ledge belonging to the age and the country in which it took 
form. “One might have a vivid spiritual perception of the 
deep things of God, and surrender his life to the beauty of 
his vision, and yet be quite unable to present their implicit 
truths in a form which would satisfy all the requirements of 
advancing thought.” The aim of the theologian should be 
to “trace ancient dogma to its permanent spiritual roots,” and 
so to “distinguish between the dogma and the religious con- 
sciousness which it sought to interpret.” In so doing, though 
we may “find ourselves compelled to reject the one, we may 








* Studies in Christian Doctrine, By James Drummond, London; Philip - 
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nevertheless endeavour to preserve the other.” In these last | 
sentences we have the key to all Professor Drummond's 
Studies.” 

To all those like-minded with himself he recommends a | 
“discipline” by which they may enlarge their spiritual per- 
ception and ameliorate their theological judgment. That 
discipline is “intercourse,” and should be entered upon with 
“an earnest endeavour to sympathise with those whose pre- 
dominant tendencies are most strongly opposed to our own.” 
Unfortunately, 

“the religious jealousies of mankind prevent that direct inter- 
course which would be most beneficial, if engaged in with mutual 
courtesy and respect. But we are not shut out from books ; and | 
we may constrain ourselves to read those which appeal to a wholly | 
different class of wants from those of which we are most conscious. 
We should read such books, not with a desire to find their weak 
points, but to find their strong points, to gain the point of view of 
the writer and understand through the power of sympathy the 
state of mind from which the book emanated.” 


If we do this, Professor Drummond assures us, we shall 
“educate our minds into a wider catholicity. Our data are 
still drawn wholly from within, but from a more balanced and 
better furnished soul than before.” 

The suggestion is pregnant with thought. Religious intoler- 


ance is not the fault of this age, but religious indifference is ; | 


and the easy contempt with which Christians of one denomi- 
nation speak of those who belong to another is almost as far 
from charity as the bitterness which it has superseded. 


. . . | 
Suppose for a given time—say for a year—the theologians | 


who think for the various sects and Churches would set them- 
selves to study sympathetically the life and doctrine of their 
Christian brethren in that Communion with whose peculiarities 
they feel least natural sympathy, what an extraordinary 
drawing together of opposing parties we should see in the 
Chureh Universal! 
selves to forget for a while the obscurantism, the tyranny, and 
the formalism of the Roman Church, and would set them- 
selves diligently to consider her amazing knowledge of human 
nature, her tenderness towards the ignorant faithful, and the 
support her ceremonial affords to the spiritually weak—if 
they would cease for a while to contemplate the history of her 
corruption and her persecutions, and consider the splendid 
years when she conquered by the sword of the Spirit—they 
would learn more than they yet know about the spiritual needs 
of man, about those needs which will still press upon his heart 
though he should regard as obsolete all the forms of satis- 
faction which his fathers could offer to him. 

But what is true of one school of thought is equally true of 
another. Anglican Catholics continually speak, and, what is 
far worse, allow themselves constantly to think, of Calvinism 
as though it were a debased form of Christianity, setting 
forth chiefly the fiery doom of all those who have not been 
gifted with a particular species of religious experience 


enabling them to trust in the, vicarious sufferings of Christ, | 


forgetting altogether the great truths which lie behind the 
doctrines of Predestination and Grace, forgetting all the 
passionate human need which produced the distorted doctrine 
of the Atonement, and the infinite distinction between right 
and wrong which was guarded by literal interpretations of 
metaphorical expressions about reward and punishment. How 
much good might be done if Nonconformists who accuse the 
Church of Englard of an undue compromise, of servitude to 
the State, and of indeterminate doctrine would but consider 
what a blow she has struck, for all her seeming coldness, at 
those deadly parasites of religion—hypocrisy, hysteria, and 
cant—and if the Church herself would consider what the 
Nonconformists have done for the religion of Christ and 
how many periods of revival they were the first to proclaim! 
Unitarians are constantly spoken of as sceptics. Yet a few 
hours of sympathetic study might convince many an orthodox 
Churehman tkat in so speaking he is condemning a fellow- 
Christian on a question of metaphysics. Quakers are 
commonly regarded as a small set of people who will not 
fight, and used to wear a singular costume. It would surely 
be no waste of time to learn how much the liberal thinkers 
of to-day derived from the teaching of the Society of Friends. 
Imagine that such a “discipline” as Professor Drummond 
contemplates could be widely carried out! It would bring us 
nearer in one year to the unity of Christendom of which all 
tras Christians dream than all the polemics and all the in- 
different tolerance in the world can bring us in fifty. 


If ultra-Protestants would compel them- | 


BURNS'S “NOTES ON SCOTTISH SONG.”* 

THE late Mr. James C. Dick, whose Songs of Robert Burns 
was universally recognised as one of the most important 
contributions ever made to the critical history of Scottish 
literature, happened on a most valuable discovery when there 
passed into his hands, by means which he carefully describes 
in the preface to this volume, Burns’s own interleaved copy of 
the first four volumes of Johnston’s Scots Musical Museum. 
| As is well known, Burns was the life and soul of this truly 
| patriotic enterprise, and it was the foundation of Cromek’s 
| Reliques of Robert Burns, which for a century was regarded 
as an authentic portion of the poet’s personal and poetic 
history. Mr. Dick is only too able to show that there was a 
good deal in the nature of a “fake” about Cromek’s work. 
He now discriminates between the poet’s own notes and those 
of his friend, Robert Riddell, the antiquary into whose hands 
they passed, while he also gives a list of missing interleaves, 
with notes printed by Cromek, which cannot be verified. As 
two of these notes deal with Burns’s real or mythical attachment 
to “Highland Mary” and his projected departure to Jamaica, 
the possibility of their being, not the work of Burns, but of an 
editor who is now suspect, invests with fresh scepticism a 
sensational episode in the poet's life which is already sufii- 
ciently mysterious. The “notes” are introduced by two 
| chapters on the history of Scottish song prior to Burns, which 
are more exhaustive than anything on the subject which has 
ever appeared, and will convince every fair-minded reader that 
| Burns was as familiar with the music of Scotland as he was 
with her poetry. On the whole, it may fairly be said that no 
book has recently been published which has done more to 
| explain Burns’s hold upon his countrymen. 





A PRINCESS OF INTRIGUE.+ 

| ExcertTine the memoirs of the time, more rich in varied 
interest and character than those of any other period of 
French history, a modern writer finds the works of M. Victor 
Cousin his chief assistance in dealing with the earlier half of 
the seventeenth century. M. Cousin studied memoirs and 
correspondence, with the result that he was never happy out 
of the society of the women of those days, and he fell deeply 
and specially in love with Madame de Longueville. Unluckily 
' for us, he did not complete his studies of that fascinating 
| person, and some of the most interesting episodes of her 
romantic life are not described by him. Of course, he was 
| biassed by favouritism, and there is much in his books which 
must be taken cum grano ; but on the whole his studies appear 
to be as ideally true as they are brilliant. Mr. Noel Williams, 
who is familiar with all the materials that make the history of 
those times, would be the first to acknowledge that he owes a 
good deal to Victor Cousin. 

Mr. Williams, however, skilled as he is in writing those 
| historical and social biographies now so popular, is not in the 
habit of being carried away, like Cousin, by his subject; and 
his realistic portrait of Madame de Longueville is not the 
work of an artist in love with his model. He does not idealise 
the great lady at all. His title, indeed, is rather cruel and 
rather unjust. Madame de Longueville, proud, passionate, 
ambitious, languid, lazy, was not personally a “ Princess of 
intrigue.” It is true that Madame de Motteville, writing of 
the year 1647, and describing the influence of Madame de 
Longueville’s beauty and brilliancy, says that her ruelle 
“became the centre of all intrigues, and those she loved 
became at once the darlings of fortune.” But this, to judge 
by all the rest of her life, does not stamp Madame de Longue- 
ville as an intriguing woman. At any rate, this phase only 
lasted a very few years, perbaps seven or eight, including those 
Wars of the Fronde which were rather a wild game than a 
serious political struggle for the grandees of France. The 
title of “Princess of intrigue” seems much more applicable 
to a woman of crafty plots and tricks, such as Madame de 
Gonzague, Princess Palatine, than to the rash, generous, 
quickly repentant Duchesse de Longueville. 

Mr. Williams’s book is an interesting chronicle of a mos 
romantic period, beginning with the early adventures oi 


Elited by the late James C. 


® Notes on Scottish Song. By Robert Burns, 
Dick. London: Henry Frowde. [10s, 61.] 

+ A Princess of Tntrigu Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon, Duchesse de Longuevitle, 
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Madame de Longueville’s beautiful mother, Charlotte de 
“fontniorency, Princesse de Condé, beloved of Henry IV., and 
mding with his heroine’s death in the odour of Jansenist 


’ sanctity in the year 1679, after her influence at Court had 


saved Port-Royal, but only for the time, from the jaws of its 
more orthodox enemies. 





NOVELS. 


NEVER SAY DIE.* 

An interest attaches to this romance wholly irrespective of its 
intrinsic merits. It is certainly the only novel ever written in 
English by a member of the house of Romanoff. And it makes 
its appearance with singular opportuneness at a time when, 
owing to the attack of M. Guchkoff in the Duma and its 
sequel, Russian Grand Dukes are attracting a good deal of 
attention. “But above and beyond the quality of uniqueness 
and the topical interest of Never Say Die, it claims notice as a 
deliberate attempt on the part of a member of a reigning 
house “ to prove to the world how wrong it is in thinking that 
we are the happiest beings on this earth.” Some ten or more 
years ago the Dutch novelist Couperus under the title Majesty 
wrote a most powerful and impressive romance, obviously based 
on contemporary Russian history,on much the same theme. His 
hero was unequal to his destiny, yet his sense of duty debarred 
him from abdicating. But M. Couperus was writing from 
outside, and, however acute his perception, it could never 
equal the actual experiences and emotions of one who occupied 
the position described. It is this fact which lends a peculiar 
psychological interest to the work before us. Here we have not 
the vicarious sympathy of an alien mind, but, presumably, a cri 
de ceur issuing straight from the organ affected. “There is 
no doubt,” frankly admits the writer, “that financially we are 
well situated, but is wealth the only happiness in this world ? 
Take also into consideration the many official duties belonging 
to our position, and how much more we are exposed to public 
opinion than humbler mortals. Which is the greatest happi- 
ness in this world? Surely love for a woman—the choice of 
our future life and family life. And even in this we have not 
the facilities of private individuals. We have less choice, and 
there is often the question of religion. So it will be easily 
understood what a terrible lottery marriage in our position is, 
and why, consequently, there are so few happy unions.” 

Apart from the disappointing fact that the venue is changed 
to Germany, and the scene luid in a small German principality, 
the story opens promisingly enough with a minutely circum- 
stantial account of the Court, household, equipment, and 
surroundings of Tiefenbach, the capital of Prince Adolph of 
Donnerwetter and his consort, Princess Louise. Lovers of 
scandal will be balked of their prey, for the family life of the 
princely pair is above reproach. Prince Adolph and his wife 
are paragons of the domestic virtues; but the Princess is a 
tremendous martinet, and inspires more awe than affection in 
her sevenchildren. With six of these after the first few pages 
we are not concerned at all, the narrative being almost exclu- 
sively concerned with the misfortunes of Prince Franz, the 
fourth son. This handsome and accomplished youth, a keen 
student of military science, and adored by his men and 
brother-officers, is always alluded to as “Francy,” and the 
endearing diminutive is well chosen, for a more gentle and 
amiable young Prince we have never encountered in the 
whole range of contemporary fiction. At the dawn of man- 
hood he falls in with a lovely Princess, but his ruthless 
mother promptly intervenes, and Francy’s first romance is 
abruptly terminated :— 

“ Poor Francy returned home madly in love, and feeling most 
depressed, unhappy, and discouraged. He had a violent scene 
with his mother, but could not say the least thing in his 
defence, as he was not allowed even to mention the name 
of the Princess Margaret. This, of course, was simply and 
purely caprice on his mother’s part, as no better match 
could have been found for him. Both were young, both 
were of the blood royal, they were not related in the slightest 
degree and there was the right difference of age between 
them. But the Princess Donnerwetter had the strangest ideas 
regarding marriage. As is the case with many mothers, she was 
frightfully jealous of her sons, and would not admit the idea of 
marriage for them, hardly finding any one good enough. The 
result was that she had not the happiness of seeing her children, 





* Never Say Die. By the Grand Duke Michael Michaelowitch. London: 
Collier and Co. [6 





except —- and one of her sons, married before she 
Seven years elapsed before the unhappy Prince recovered from 
this crushing blow. This time his choice was even more 
disastrous, for Miss Schweinitz, though as good as she was 
beautiful, was only the daughter of a General. The attach. 
ment, perfectly blameless, though clandestine, was foredoomed 
to disaster from the outset; and as soon as the terrible 
Princess found it out, Prince Francy was packed off on his 
travels. The hapless lovers, however, contrived to correspond 
freely during their separation, and a recrudescence of the 
tender passion on his return results in Francy’s being exiled 
for a whole year. His father, it should be explained, though 
secretly sympathising with his son, is as wax in the 
hands of bis masterful consort. Finally, after partially 
consoling himself with the society of an English Countess, 
poor Francy is stricken down with brain-fever, and nursed back 
to health by the Countess and her niece, an athletic young 
lady of great attractions, who proposes to, and is accepted by, 
the distressful Prince. The narrative closes with the letter 
in which Francy, greatly daring, announces his marriage to 
his father, and leaves him to break the news to the redoubt- 
able Princess. 

The Grand Duke Michael’s romance, viewed as an apologia 
pro domo sua is, we fear, hardly convincing. The moral, how- 
ever, is sufficiently clear,—that if a Prince who is at once 
susceptible and attractive goes in mortal dread of a capricious 
and tyrannical mother, his matrimonial ventures are likely 
to land him in considerable difficulty. For the rest, we must 
be grateful to the author for having given us one of the most 
refreshingly ingenuous stories that it has ever been our fortune 
to come across. It should prove invaluable for reading aloud, 
as may be gathered from the following brief extract :— 

“His first visit [to Naples] was a great disappointment, tho 
two things which struck him most being the insalubrity of the 
place and the unpleasant odours penetrating it. The oftener he 
saw the town, however, the more impressed he became, being lost 
in admiration at its beauty and wonderful scenery. He remained 
at Naples two days, in order to enjoy at leisure the celebrated 
churches. He then proceeded to the environs of Naples, namely : 
Vesuvius, Pompeii, Castellamare, Capri, Amalfi, the Bay of 
Salerno, the Castle of Ischia, Pozzuoli, and so on.” 





The Golden Ladder. By Margaret Potter. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Miss Margaret Potter calls her novel “an 
American comedy of gold.” It will be strange to English 
readers that a book of this nature should be called a “comedy.” 
The novel describes in great detail the business career of John 
Kildare, a young man who hails from Wisconsin, and, beginning 
life in Chicago, finally acquires name and fortune in New York 
itself. Interwoven with his story is that of the daughter of 
his boarding-house keeper, Kitty Clephane, a girl predestined 
by love of the material good things of life to become a member 
of the “half world.” At first the mistress of John Kildare, 
she declines to marry him because of his poverty, and goes on 
the stage in musical comedy in New York. The whole picture 
of the aims and objects of this American middle-class world is 
sordid and disagreeable to a degree. The success of Jolin 
Kildare seems very little less ideal in its aims than the career of 
the unfortunate Kitty herself. Yet the book is impressive because, 
unlike many American stories, it is kept low in tone, and the 
reader feels convinced of its truth. From the preface and 
dedication, it appears that it has been written as a warning to the 
American people as to the prevalent national commercialism. It 
is perhaps a pity that some finer ideal is not, at any rate, 
suggested in its pages, the part played by the little French 
couple, Monsieur and Madame Briand, not being sufficiently 
developed to balance adequately the unworthy aims of the 
principal characters of the book. The novel, if a little long, is 
decidedly clever, but it is by no means pleasant reading. 


R. J.’s Mother. By Margaret Deland. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—In striking contrast to “ The Golden Ladder ” comes a book 
of delightful short stories by Mrs. Margaret Deland. Here we see 
glimpses of an America entirely different from the money-pursuing 
nation which Miss Potter has drawn for us. In “ The House of 
Rimmon” the author, indeed, touches on the commercialism of 
the day. She shows the terrible consequences to the worker 
of the determination of an employer of labour to hold out to the 
last on a question of wages. Lydia Eaton, the woman who will 
not take money earned by oppressive means, is a striking figure, 
her shrinking determination being most ably portrayed. The 
other stories in the book, with the single exception of the second, 
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are equally delightful reading, though “The Black Drop” contains 
tragedy of a most poignant kind. It is curious to compare the 
work of these two American writers. The English reader would 
almost be tempted to believe that they write of different countries. 
“Opinions,” says Talleyrand, “are only points of view”; and the 
points of view from which Mrs. Margaret Deland and Miss 
Margaret Potter see their country differ so widely that it is 
hardly possible to believe that they both deal with the same 
scene. 

ReapasLe Novets.—The Moth and the Flame. By Alice Maud 
Meadows. (John Milne. 6s.)—A story of present-day life, con- 
trived with considerable skill; perhaps the rules of art demand a 
more tragical ending. The Passion of Paul Marillier. By 
Adeline Sergeant. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—What Miss Sergeant 
wrote was always easy to read, for she had a practised pen, but 
this is not of her best. Before Adam. By Jack London. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A morbid child dreams all kinds of horrors 
about the life of primeval man. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





A History of the Evangelical Party. By G. R. Balleine, M.A. 
(Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Balleine has given us here a 
really excellent book. He tells us not a few truths that have been 
forgotten; he corrects not a few misrepresentations. One 
important point that he makes is the distinction between the 
Evangelicals and the Low Churchmen. The true Evangelical had 
a very high conception of his position and duty as a minister, not 
the less high because he held by Scripture language, and called 
himself rpeoBurepos, not iepeds. Another point is his vindication of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s suggestions in the matter of episcopal appoint- 
ments. He is credited with having made fourteen “nomina- 
tions” during the decade 1856-65. The men were not by any 
means “ ignoramuses,” as was alleged. Among them were Longley 
(ex-Head-Master of Harrow), four Firsts of Oxford (Baring, 
Waldegrave, Tait, and Jeune), two of the four Double Firsts, 
a Senior Wrangler and Senior Classic of Cambridge (Philpott), 
three ex-Professors of Divinity (Jacobson, Ellicott, Harold 
Browne). Archbishop Thomson took the same degree as J. H. 
Newman. Taking the Bishops who now hold the same Sees, 
we find four First Classes only among them, and a lower average 
of. academical attainment. The History generally will be 
found reasonable and moderate. Mr. Balleine does not leave 
us in any doubt as to where his sympathies are given. We 
may see who are the heroes in his eyes from the four illus- 
trations which he has chosen for his volume. These are the 
portraits of John Wesley, Charles Simeon, Lord Shaftesbury, and 
Bishop Ryle (of Liverpool). These are the protagonists of the 
struggle of a century and a half. And there were not a few other 
combatants to whom justice is done. William Cowper, John 
Newton, the brethren and sisters of the Clapham Sect, the men 
who founded the Bible Society and the Church Missionary Society, 
are among them. Mr. Balleine appreciates them. As to the 
future, he does not by any means despair. “The closing years of 
the nineteenth century found the Evangelicals stronger than at 
any other period.” This he infers from the fact that five thousand 
seven hundred incumbents supported the Church Missionary 
Society, and this would mean two-fifths of the whole, whereas 
Bishop Ryle in 1870 calculated the number at one-fifth. The test 
seems inadequate. On the other hand we must put the fact that 
the Theological Colleges are almost entirely in the hands of the 
High Churchmen. But the speculation would take us too far. 





Q. Septimi Florentis Tertulliani de Baptismo. By J. M. Lupton, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net.)—This is a very 
interesting example of the series of “Cambridge Patristic 'Texts” 
which is appearing under the care of Dr. A.J. Mason. Tertullian, 
whatever he may be, is never commonplace, never like any one 
else. This particular treatise was written, it would seem, in the 
days of his orthodoxy, but it shows the temper of a man who 
would be very likely to break through any restraining bonds of 
communion. The language throughout is eminently characteristic. 
An example may be taken from chap. 3, where there is an 
encomium of water as an element worthy of the high use to which 
it is put. It has for its text,so to speak, “ The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters,” and goes on: —‘ You are bound, 
O man, to reverence, firstly, the antiquity of the waters, because 
they are an ancient element; secondly, their dignity, because they 
were the dwelling of the Divine Spirit, more pleasing than the 
other elements then were. The darkness was as yet, without its 
adorning of stars, unbeautiful, and the deep gloomy, and the 


earth without form and the sky unfinished; it was water 
only, always perfect matter, joyous,.simple, pure in itself, 
that furnished a worthy conveyance for Deity.” Tertullian 
is emphatically in favour of lay baptism. “The word of the 
Lord ought not to be hidden by any; just so, baptism, which 
is equally derived from God, can be practised by all.” But 
Le implies that it is only in case of necessity. The layman must 
not usurp the Bishop’s function—‘dandi habet ius summus 
sacerdos qui est episcopus.” Tertullian had not yet conceived his 
Montanist dislike of Bishops. He is very angry, however, with 
the author of the “Acta Theklae et Pauli,” with its licentia 
mulierum docendi tinguendique. He is very positive about the 
nullity of heretical baptism. “We have nothing to do with 
heretics,” he says; “non idem est deus nobis illis et nec unus 
Christus.” What he says about infant baptism is not very clear. 
“It is plain,” writes Mr. Lupton, “that Tertullian is urging his 
own private scruples against what was then a prevalent practice, 
and that this chapter cannot be quoted as early testimony against 
the use.” We cannot allow that itis “plain.” Tertullian’s words 
are these: “ Veniant ergo dum adulescunt, veniant dum discunt, 
dum quo veniant docentur; fiant Christiani cum Christum nosse 
potuerint” (“Let them become Christians, when they shall be 
able to know Christ”). And he goes on: “ Quid festinat innocens 
aetas ad remissionem peccatorum?” (Why should an age 
without guilt hasten to the remission of sins?”) Was it likely 
that a priest of the Catholic Church should speak in this positive 
way against “a prevalent practice”? Was he not rather opposing 
a practice that was growing up ? 





Greek Buildings Represented by Fragments in the British Museum : 
the Tomb of Mausolus. By W.R. Lethaby. (B.T. Batsford. 2s. 
net.)—This is the second number of Mr. Lethaby’s series, the 
first having dealt with the Temple of the Ephesian Diana. A 
third on the Parthenon is to follow. Mr. Lethaby describes the 
remains in detail, reviews the available evidence (to be found in 
Pliny, as far as antiquity is concerned, and anything but satisfac- 
tory), and criticises the conjectural restorations. Of these the 
most familiar is the steeple of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. Mr. 
Lethaby prefers the scheme of Professor Adler, of Berlin, which 
is certainly a very attractive elevation. The whole subject is full 
of puzzles and problems. Among these is the question,—Could 
the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, if these are rightly 
named, have been put into the quadriga, which surmounted the 
whole edifice ?—(‘“‘ in summo est quadriga marmorea, quam fecit 
Pythis,” says Pliny). Any one who will take this little tractate 
to the Museum and study the remains by its help will certainly 
learn much. 





Edgar Allan Poe. By John Macy. (Small, Maynard, and Co., 
Boston, U.S. 3s. net.)—This is one of the series of “ Beacon 
Biographies of Eminent Americans,” appearing under the editor- 
ship of Mr. M. A. de Wolfe Howe. Mr. Macy has no illusions 
about his hero. He finds him a restless, unstable being, with little 
regard for truth, and weighted by nature with an inability to 
resist the influence of alcohol. Poe was no drunkard, but un- 
happily the glass which is a mere social incident to most men 
upset his equilibrium. To the man’s intellectual capacity, to his 
poetical power, to his extraordinary faculty of imagination, and to 
the general acuteness and-truth of his literary criticism Mr. Macy 
does full justice. His own critical dicta we cannot always accept. 
That there were many feeble writers in the days when Poe was 
at his best is perfectly true; but the two exceptions which Mr. 
Macy is pleased to make should surely be increased. The two are 
Irving and Longfellow. How about Bryant (b. 1794), O. W. 
Holmes (almost exactly contemporary with Poe), and Whittier ? 
Whittier, however, was but little known till somewhat late in 
life. Besides, Mr. Macy hates writers who, as he puts it, “ hang 
This, we suppose, rules out 





| sermons on the wings of visions.” 


Emerson. 


A Spring Fortnight in France. By Josephine Tozier. (T. 
| Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.)—Angela Victoria, who starts on 
| her tour in chap. 1, nolentibus amicis, contrived in her fort- 

night to see a good deal, enough, it is manifest, to furnish 
| materials for a considerable book. But then she did something 
more than find picturesque scenes, landscapes, Cathedrals, and so 
forth. She found a lover. We are not quite sure, therefore, 
whether to call this a book of travel or a novel. It is the latest 
| fashion to combine the two, and not a bad fashion either if it 
| results in as readable a volume as the Spring Fortnight. One has 
a very large choice of things in which to be interested, and there 
are some pretty illustrations. 


The London Way. By Mark Allerton. (Byron Bramwell. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Allerton reprints here twenty-four papers con- 
tributed to the Glasgow Evening Citizen. They are of the “ London 
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Gorrespondent ” kind, and better appreciated, it may be, in the 
place for which they are written than in their birthplace. That 
is only as it should be, and we mean no disrespect by saying it. 
Perhaps the best thing in the book is “The Fall,” the comments 
of an old tree in Hyde Park on an old couple who are sitting in 
its shade and recalling the days of their courtship. The touch is 
lighter here, and the little suspicion of cynicism does not go 


beyond what we can appreciate. The Glasgow readers seem to | 


enjoy strong meat if they are pleased with the joke in the “ First 
Swallow.” Their Magistrates, to keep the people from getting 
drunk after ten, had the shutters of the drinking-shops put up 
at that hour. “The scheme was wonderfully successful. 
gets drunk after ten. They take darned good care to see to that 
by half-past nine.” 


The Picture Map of London (George Philip, 1s.) is intended for 
a souvenir of the Anglo-French Exhibition. Shepherd’s Bush is 
at the north-west corner and the Albert Bridge on the south- 
west; the eastern boundary is a line drawn a little beyond the 
Tower Bridge. It measures forty-two by twenty-one inches, and 
covers an area of nearly forty square miles. A “picture” it is, 
with its well-arranged colouring and bold outlines. The principal 
thoroughfares are given, but not the smaller streets, and there is 
an index of various localities and objects to be remembered or 
seen for reasons of instruction, pleasure, or utility, museums, 
parks, railway stations, Xc. 


The Summer Garden of Pleasure. By Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
(Methuen and Co. 15s.)—There is no need to apologise for this 
new book on gardening, with all the possibilities of enjoyment 
that it opens up for the appreciative reader, set off as they are by 
Mr. Osmund Pittman’s charming pictures. Mrs. Batson begins 
with the “Wild Garden,” which is equivalent to beginning, as 
the gardener is bound to do, with spring. Next to this comes a 
¢ehapter on “Hardy Primroses,” which will enlighten the reader 
as to the great variety which he can command in this direction. 
(We would say a word for the oxlip, which takes very kindly to 
Cultivation.) Irises, paeonies, larkspur, lilies, and many other 
beauties of Flora pass us in long procession. Altogether, we have 
here a delightful and useful book. 


The Mirrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ. Edited by 
Lawrence F. Powell. (Clarendon Press. 21s. net.)—Early in the 
fifteenth century Nicholas Love, Prior of a Carthusian House at 
Ingleby, in Yorkshire, made a translation of parts of the 
“ Meditationes Vitae Christi,” commonly attributed to S. Bona- 
ventura. It became a favourite book of devotion, as many as 
twenty-three manuscript copies being known to exist. 


We have received three volumes of the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England, Edited by William Page (A. Constable and 
Co., £1 11s. 6d. per vol.) We will mention first The County of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, Vol. III. The editor, following 
the usual arrangement adopted in this great work, has now 
teached what in the “ County Histories” of old time used to be the 
main substance of the book, the account of the several parishes. 
These are dealt with by the “Hundreds,” of which sizteen are 
included ; to these must be added the “Liberty of Havant” and 
the “Town and County of Southampton.” Each parish is 
separately represented, the manorial descents being always a 
feature of the description. These are curiously interesting, to the 
genealogist in the first place, and in no inconsiderable degree to 
the general reader. It is noteworthy to see how many were 
the changes in almost all, except in cases where they fall 
into the hands of a corporation. Take the case of Meonstoke, 
which gives its name to a Hundred. The largest of the three 
manors into which it was divided was called Meonstoke Water- 
aund (afterwards Perrers). It belonged in 1224 to one Pain de 
Chaworth, then to William de Percy, but was granted in 1239 to 
Fulk de Montgomery. Fulk sold it (the date here is wrong) to 
Sir John Maunsel, a priest and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, who at 
ene time held seventy benefices. In 1263 the manor passed to 
Simon de Montfort. After Evesham, it came back to the Percys. 
They sold it in 1268 to Robert Wateraund. This family held it, 
with various complications of assignment and tenure, for more 
than aeentury. Then it escheated to the Crown, and was granted 
to Alice Perrers. Alice twice lost and twice regained it; finally, 
in 1381, it was sold by her husband to William of Wykeham, 
and he four years later granted it to Winchester College. 
All this is very interesting, and we have similar narratives 
by scores. The other volumes are The County of Hertford, 
Vol. II., and The County of Shropshire, Vol. I. We cannot deal 
with these in detail, but we may specially direct attention to the 
article, written in collaboration by Professor F. Haverfield 
aud Miss M. V. Taylor, on “ Romano-British Shropshire.” 








| 
Wroxeter (Viroconium Cornoviorum) is, it will be remembered, 
one of the most remarkable of Roman sites. 


Materials for the History of Lancaster. By William Oliver 
Roper. Parts I.-II. (Chetham Society.)—Mr. Roper’s collection 
of materials—he was unable to put them into shape for his 
projected history of Lancaster—practically begins with the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. After this comes Flodden Field, the cop. 
nexion being that Lancaster, as the capital of the county, had 
large share in the gathering of troops for the defence of England, 


| Further on we have the “Spanish Armada,”—here the tie seems 


Nobody | 





to be that Cardinal Allen was a Lancashire man. The Civil War 
in which the county was, for the most part, on the Parliamentary 
side, “ the Fifteen,” and “the Forty-five” follow. The charters are 
given in considerable detail, and we have also descriptions of the 
castle, and a history of the school, with other matters. We are 
glad to believe that these materials will be found of much use. 


The Roman Centuriation in the Middlesex District. (Brentford 
Printing and Publishing Company. 3s. 6d.)—This is an addendum 
to Mr. Montagu Sharpe’s “ Antiquities of Middlesex.” A centurig 
was a square plot of land containing fifty iugera, equivalent to 
thirty-one and a quarter acres. This was the measure used in 
dividing the land of aconquered country. Each Roman citizen had 
four centuriae ; part was restored to the natives; odd bits and 
unoccupied lands were leased out; forests, &c., were dealt with 
on the same principles. Mr. Sharpe writes about the details of this 
division—boundaries, landmarks, &c.—and applies his deductions 
to the Middlesex region, with some portions of the adjoining 
counties. He makes out eight territories (named “Break. 
spear’s,” “Colne,” “Pontes ”—these are in the west—“ Ridge,” 
“ Sulloniacae,” “‘ Harrow,” “ Home,” “Lea”). We cannot discuss 
the details, but we may point out a highly interesting list of 
landmarks as related to the road system given on p. 14. 


A Short History of the 3rd V.B. of the Devonshire Regiment. 
By a Retired Officer. (Pollard and Co., Exeter. 3s. 6d.)—The 
history extends from 1859-1908. The first Colonel was Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, the second C. A. W. Troyte, the third 
Sir J. H. Kennaway. The battalion is now “telescoped” with 
another. The author hopes to induce the men to stay on, an 
admirable aim, which we hope will be attained. Here, anyhow, 
they may real—and a copy has been given to every member of 
the old battalion—of some good work done for the benefit of their 
country. 


Who is Who in Insurance. (Singer Company. 25s.)—This 
“International Biographical Dictionary and Year-Book” gives 
personal and business details for insurance, life and other, over 
the world. A large proportion of its space is naturally devoted 
to the United States. Great Britain, where insurance is more 
developed and more successfully carried on than in any other 
country in this world, hardly obtains her due recognition. 


The Law of Hospitals, By Arthur Turnour Murray. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—% Hospitals” includes all “institutions, 
whether voluntary or rate-supported,” which have for an aim 
the medical treatment of accident and disease. To read the 
titles of the chapters is to get a view of how many ramifica- 
tions the subject has. Mr. Murray regards them from the legal 
point of view, and gives much useful information. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(s720.) ASSURANGE. 


Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, KE.¢.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 

SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 











INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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By special appointment to H.R.H. Priyce or Waters 
and the late Duxe or Epinpures. 


*“MARICH” 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


Made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
Supplied to many of the leading Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &c. 
100, post-free, 6/6. Sample, 10 for 1/- 
V. MARICH & CO. (Malta); (Dept. E), Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 
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Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, &.¢. 
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Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
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branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
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Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Thoft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS VYEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR Al FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 314t 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
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Company's Offices or Ageuts, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
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Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 
Shirts, Lamota Underclothing, &c. 


An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men’s Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. 


152 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO; An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 





MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 178. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Srratamore (Eart oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet. 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 








These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (f@.) and Illue 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_@——_ 
Ball (W. V.), Bankruptcy and Bills of Sale, 8vo ....... ineil (I. Pitman) net 5/0 
Bates (E. K.), Do the Dead Depart ? and other Questions (‘I'. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Bertrin (G.), Lourdes, 8vo.. .(K. Paul) 7/6 
Blyth (J.), Edward Fitzgerald and * . ‘Posh,’ ” * Herring Merchants (Long) net 4/0 
Branford (B.), A Study of Mathematical Education, cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) 4/6 
Broadbent (Sir W.), Selections from Writings, 8vo...(Clarendon Press) net 15/0 


Buckingham and Chandos at send of), Penvala of the Black Watch, 
cr 8vo. ..(Foulis) net 3/6 


Bunting (R. ), Notes of Laneone < on Elementary Practical Science (I. Pitman) 3/6 
Burgess (G.), The Heart Line, er 8vo ......... ..(Richards) 6/0 


Compton (E. ad and Grohman (W. A. B.), “Tyrol P: ainted ‘and Described, 
er8vd .... ..(Black) net 6/0 


Dykes (J. 0), The. Christian. Minister aia his Duties (T. ‘& T. Clark) net 6/0 
Egerton (H.), Liberal Theology and the Ground of Faith (I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Epstein (M.), Early History of the Levant Company, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 2/6 


France (A_), The Red Lily, cr 80 ...........se0seceees sereees ieee (Lane) 6/0 
Freeman (M. E. W.), The Shoulders of Atlas, cr 800 ..... ......csee0e (Harper) 6/0 
Garrett (A. E.), Fibres for Fabries, er 8vo.........(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 


George (W.1L.), France in the Twentieth Century, cr8vo (Alston Rivers) net 6/0 
Gould (G. M.), Righthandedness and Lefthand :dness ......(Lippmeott) net 6/0 
Green (A. 8.), The Making of Ireland and its Undoing, 1200-1600, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Gunter (A. C.), The Shadow of a Vendetta, er 8vo ............. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hay (A. G.), Archibald Menzies, Mystic, er 8vo .......... (J. Milue) 6/0 
Hertz (G. B.), British Imperialism in the Eighteenth Century, 8vo 

(Constable) net 6/0 
Heylin (H. B.), The Cotton Weaver's Handbook, cr 8vo .......... (Griffin) net 6/0 
Hyatt (S. P.), The Little Brown Brother, cr 8vo.......... .(Constable) 6/0 
Jensen (G. J.G.), Cast Iron House Drainage, cr8vo (Sinitary ‘Pab. Co.) net 4/6 
Kempson (F. C.), The Church in Modern England, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net 2/6 













Leverson (A.), Love's Shadow, CF 8¥0 20.0... ...cce0 cesceee ceeeeee cesses (Richards) 60 
Lloyd (A.), The Wheat Among the Tares, cr 8vo ...... ..(Maemillan) net 5/0 
London iu the Sixties, by One of the Old Brigade, CF BVO... ...c000 (Everett) 6/0 
Luce (E.), Helps to Latin Translation at Sight, 8vo..... (Spottiswoode) net 6/0 
Makower (W.), The Radioactive Substances, cr 8vo a: (K. Paul) 5/0 
Masefield (J.), Captain Margaret, cr 8vo .............. ...(Richards) 6/0 
Migeod (F. W. H.). The Mende Language, ..(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Montgomery (H. B.), The Empire of the East, ove (Methuen) net 7/6 
Morley (J.), Miscellanies. Fourth Series, 8vo ...... -eeeee(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Napier (Lord), A Stormy Morning, er 8vo ...... sescsceeee(J. Murray) 6/0 
O'Dea (J. J.), Algebra for Beginners, cr 8vo . .....(Longmans) 2/6 
Osbourne (L.), The Adventurer. cr 8vo................. ..(Heinemann) 6/0 
Perry (W. C.), Sicily in Fable History, Art, and Song r facmillan) net 5/0 
Pollen (Mrs. J. H.), Seven Centuries of SRO TRD ecsereked (Heinemann) net 30/0 
Priestman (H.), Principles of Woollen Spinning, $vo ....... (Longmans) net 90 
Richards (W. J.), The Indian Christians of St. Thomas, cr 8vo(Bemrose) net 2/6 
Rickards (M. S. C.), Musical Imaginings, er 8vo ..............00 (Simpkin) net 46 


Schuller (L. S.), Within Four Walls: Children at Play, er Svo (Unwin) net 5/0 

Seeberg (R.), The Fundamental Truths of the Christian Kelizion, er 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 

Sloan (J. M.) and Faed (J.), Galloway Painted and Described ..(Black) net 6/0 






Souvenir of the First Anniversary Performance in London of “The 
ce ke a 1 er RET (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Spencer (C. G.), Gunshot Wounds, er 8vo ..........0 (Clarendon Press) net 50 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), The Man Made Law, cr 8vo .........(Everett) 6/0 
Steel (F. A.), India through the Ages, CF BVO ......000..ss00seeereees (Routledge) 4/6 


..(Methuen) 60 


Story (A. T.), American Shrines in England, er 8vo . ‘ 
TY. W. Laurie) 6/0 


Truscott (P.), Mr. Saffery’s Disciple, er 8vo.. 
Turner (T.), Introduction to Practical Metaliurgy, cr 8vo.. ...(Griffin) net 3/0 

arner (A.), Seeing England with Uncle John, er 8vo......(G@ay & Hancock) 6/0 
Willcox (W. T.), Historical Records of the Fifth Lancers ( A. Doub) leday) net 42/0 















Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





—> 
OUTSIDE PacR (when available), FOURTKEN GUINEAS 
PARC cocccccccccccccess — 2 ° NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 0 
Half- -Page (Column) ercccese 6 6 Half Narrow Column ....... ee 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83%. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page .......see0----£16 16 | Inside Page ........... oer £41 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; andla a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 

Terms of Subscription. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Yearly. Half- Quarterl: 
Including postage to any pat of the Unies , Yearly. y- 


TIED cccccecsse «en. ch on cdcnsienses £1 8 6....014 3....9 7 8 


Including postage to any ot the omen 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. ........ eecccecercocece goecoee 118 6....016 3....0 8 g 





ARTNERSHIP.—£2,500 wanted to PURCHASE onut- 

going PARTNER'S SHARE in good paying London LITERARY 

BUSINESS. Giving up through illness. Rare opportunity —HOLMES & 
SON, 33 Paternoster Row. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—G.P.D.S.T. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for post, in September, of SENIOR 
GERMAN MISTRESS. Good Decree, with Training or Experience, 
desirable. —Apply, HEAD-MIS1 RESS, 63 South Side, Cle aphi am Common. 


Nf EXBOROUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
YORKSHIRE. 

WANTED, in September, a MISTRESS to teach History, English, and 

French. Needlework, Drawing, and Games desirable. Salary to begin at £110. 

WANTED, in September, a MASTER to teach Mathematics and French, 
Drawiovg, Music, aud Games desirable. Salary to commence at £140. 

Apply for either post by July 4th to JOHN HATTERSLEY, Esq. -» Hope 

Street, Mexborough. 





U atv easter: OF EDINBURGH. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University of Edin h will, 
on MONDAY, 13th July next, or some subsequent day, aon 
appointment of a LECTURER on ECONOMIC | HISTORY. The leo 
will be required to deliver in each year a Full Ordinary Graduation Course, 
and also, after the first year, a Full Honours Graduation Course, Salary, £259 
perannum. Tenure 5 years, which may be renewed. : 
Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than 
TUESDAY, 30th June, 1908, twenty copics of his application and twent 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present. One copy of the appl. 


cation should be signed. = Cc 
. C. TAYLOR, Sec 
University of Edinburgh, 8th June, 1908. a 


ILYMOUTH COLLEGE (DEVON). 


P The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this First-Grade School will be VACANT in 
uly next. 

The Salary will be £300, together with a capitation fee of £1 for the first 
hundred boys, and £2 for every boy after that number. 
ee average number of boys in the School during the last three years hag 

n 165. 

The Head- Master will be required to occupy the present School House, and 
will have the sole right of taking Boarders therein upon terms to be arranged 
with the Governors. 

Applications for the appointment, accompanied by recent testimonials, 
must be made to the SECRETARY before the 24th June next. 

J. WALTER WILSON, Secretary. 





6 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
Dated 25th May, 1008. 


© palin toad EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


AMENDED NOTICE. 

The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT. 
MISTRESS at the Municipal Secondary School for Girls. Candidates must 
have specialised in Botany, and be also qualified to teach Chemistry and 
Elementary Physics. A University Degree or its equivalent qualiticati n is 
desired. Commencing salary £130 per annum. The successful candidate will 
be required to commence duties in September next.—Forme of application, 
which should be returned as early as -—- may be obtained from the 
undersigned. EDK. HORNER, Secretary. 

Education Office, Coventry, 16th June, 1008. 


Sj SROPSRIEE COUNTY 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BRIDGNORTH GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, qualified to teach 
Latin, English, Geography. Mathematics. Degree or equivalent and Tra ning 
or Experience are esseutial. ‘Salary £100 to £110, according to qualifications. 
—Apply, Miss ANDERSON, High S School, Bridgnorth. 


U Siversiry COLLEGE, BRISTOL 
BRISTOL DAY TRAINING COLLEGE (MEN). 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for APPOINTMENTS about to fall 
VACANT upon the norma! statf of the Bristol Day Training College for Men.— 
Applications, accompanied by three recent testimonials, should be forwarded 
not later than the 27th June to the REGISTRAR, University College, Bristol, 
from whom particulars of the appointwents may be obtained. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts :~ 

LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—FORM MASTER, Subjects: 
Classics and English Salary, £150 per annum, 

HOLT SECONDARY SCHOOL.—SCIENCE MASTER. Salary, £1530 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, with whom 
they must be lodged not later than Saturday the 27th "June, 1908, 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
llth June, 1908. Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local 
Education Authority, 


QHANGHAT, CHINA.—VACANCY for ASSISTANT. 
kK MASTER in the Municipal Council’s Public School for Chinese. Three 
years’ agreement. Salary in silver (say) £180, £220, £260. Medical attend. 
omer quarters, passage, and superannuation. Applicants should hold Board 
of Education Double First, with Drawing and Music preferable. Age about 
24, unmarried.—Apply to JOHN POOK and CO., 63 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
from whom further her particulars may be obtained. 


RITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL AL HISTORY)— .— 
APPLICATIONS (bv letter only) are INVITED for the post of 
KEEPER of the DEPARTMENT of ZOOLOGY. Salary £800 per annum.— 
Applications (accompanie! by testimonials) should be addressed to “ The 
PRINCIPAL TRUSTEES, British Museum, London, W.C.,” and be receive 
not later than Thursday, the 16th July. 
_ British Museum, 16th June, 1908. E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director. — 








COUNCIL. 








EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL GIRLS’ SCHOOL.— 
WANTED, in September :—(1) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Tripos 
preferred, (2) LANGUAGE MISTRESS. French and Latin, Cambridge 
‘Tripos or Oxford Houours preferred. In both cases experience essential. 
Salary £110 to £130, according to qualifications and experience. —Apply, with 
full particulars, to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, Leamington Spa. 


TI\HE GOVERNORS of S. MARY'S COLLEGE, 
PADDINGTON, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL 
before July Ist. The new Head will be required to take up her duties in 
September, 1908, or January, 1909.—Full information can be obtained from the 
SECRE TARY to the GOVERNORS, S. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


ANTED, as VICE-PRINCIPAL of the CHELTEN- 
HAM CHURCH OF ENGLAND TRAINING COLLEGE, an 
EVANGELICAL CLERGYMAN. 
Preference will be given to a Candidate with an Honours Degree in 
Mathematics. Salary £300, with good house. 


EREFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
RESIDENT LECTURER REQUIRED in September. Subjects- 
English and French. Applicants should be University Graduates, trained or 
experienced.—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the PRINCIPAL. 


ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 
WANTED, in September, MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS ; resi- 
dence in Germany essential. Must be able to help with some ot.er subjects, 
preferably in the Kindergarten.—Apply at once, stating age, experience, 
qualifications, with copies of testimonials, to the HEAD. MISTRESS. 
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DON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
ete ot ASSISTANT- MASTER, specially qualified to teach Latin, at the 
Brockley Secondary School for Boys. ’ ‘ 

will commence at £150 a year, and will rise by annual 
ts of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £300 a year. 
salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
has had satisfactory experience, and in this connexion 


The 
incremen' . 
A commencing 


perso inted 
he school approved by the Council for the purpose will be 


two years spen ; ‘ : 
counted as equivalent to one year spent iu one of the Council's schools, pro- 
vided that (1) ods of less than two years in any one school shall not be 


ted, and (2) not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be taken 
account. 
ie plications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C., to whom applications 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 6th July, 1908, accompanied by 
copies of three testimonials of receut date. P 
All communications on the subject must be endorsed “‘ Assistant-Master, 
Secondary School,” and a stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be hell to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, E 
Clerk of the Loudou County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
17th June, 1908. 


porovex OF CREWE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HEAD-MASTER, HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


The Crewe Education Committee invite applications for the post of Head- 
Master of the new Higher Elemeutary School for Boys and Girls 

The School is mainly of an industrial type, and its aim is to prepare boys 
by a development of the manual and mathematical sile of Elemeutar y School 
work for industrial occupations. The Head-Master should possess such 
qualifications and experience as will enable him to direct such a course. The 
course for girls will include training in the domestic subjects. 

Commencing salary £250 per annum. : : 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, together with 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent not later than 
June 23rd to the undersigned. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 

DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE is about to APPOINT a SECRETARY to the REGISTRAR 
to the COUNCIL for EXTERNAL STUDENTS, who will be expected to 
make himself conversant with the business of the Department, so as to be 
able to take its details upon himself in case of any abseuce of the External 
Registrar. Applicants must be Graduates of the University of London. The 
salary will be £300 a year, and the whole time of toe Secretary appointed must 
be at the disposal of the University. Vacations not less than five weeks in the 

ear. 

Applications. addressed to the PRINCIPAL (from whom further particulars 
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S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3. E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. ge Staff of Resileut Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 

Principals: 

Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON,. 
Prospectus on application. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


TUDOR HAL L SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E 


Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 





—— 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


a School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
oldays. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about 4fteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors aud Lecturers will continue to attend daily. and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &«., will be mide as usual. 


NHERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 





Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the Oxford University 
plegacy for Secondary Training 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Educatiou, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Cauterbury’s Diploma 
to teach ‘Theology, and for the Geography Dipl>ma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guinens. 
Details of Scholarships and Loau Fund will be sent on application. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 


| The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childrep 


may be obtained), must reach the University vot later than Monday, June 29th, | 


ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8. W. 
June 17th, 1908 
—— ——$———— ee 
LONDON PHYSICIAN, unmarried, retiring from 
practice, SEEKS OCCUPATION which would combine (if possible) 
the post of Private Physician with that of Confidential Secretary and 
Librarian; is a man of large literary experience ; the highest references, 
social, professional, literary.—Apply, “A. B.,” care of Mr. Peter Hurper, 
29 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 18 years old, Foreign’ 
Catholic, WISHES to find TUITION and BOARD in the house of a 
HEAD-MASTER or ENGINEER in the Country or on the River, for Special 
Preparation for University or Technical College Scholarship for Engineer's 
post.—Terms and conditions to “ R. U. V.,” Broad Street House, E.C 


WELL RECOMMENDED GERMAN INDER- 























UNDER- 

GRADUATE (Strassburg University) WISHES to obtain post as 
TUTOR or TRAVELLING COMPANION.—For further particulars, apply 
to Miss REINHARDT, Broomie Close. Sutton Coldfield 


LD fermen re Oy of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
would be glad to FIND POST as TUTOR or COMPANION to young 
boy during Long Vacation or any part of it. Would take special care of 
invalid. References on application. —Box 252, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
1O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeuts for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


ENGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 





Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





UY’S HOSPITAL—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B. 

London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLIS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol. —Principal: Miss MEDINA S. GRIFFITHS, assiste 1 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds atford 

special advantages for Open-air Life aud Games, Prepsration for University 
Exammations undertaken. Inclusive terims.—Prospectus on application. 








CSSLESS FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 

School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own gardev. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
33 Bolton Gardens, 8. W. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BDITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The HALF-'TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, June 19th. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
mav. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.R.HS. See Prosvectus. 








frow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Piaygrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 

{)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (D wblin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Me livval aud Modern Lau, uag « Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to tue School). 
House- Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 


For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr, H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birminguam 


(1ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, teunis-courts, field for games. 


\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for tlie 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawus, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasiam, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colomes. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


VHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualified staff ; physical train- 
ing special feature; five acres of playiug-fields. New Boardiug-Hoase in large 
grounds facing sea-front, under persoual supervision of Head-Mistreas aut 
Statf.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
iV EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRL3 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Studeuts. Climite very leiltay 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Svecialists. Terms moderate. 


——— SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, 9 Ridg- 
. way Place, Wimbledon Common.—Principals: The Misses HEAD ant 
STEPHENS. Resideut and Day Pupils received. Thoroughly sound, molern 
education without undue pressure. Individual attention. Sole charge of 
children whose parents are residing abroad. Resident and visiting Specialists. 














TINHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School tor Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance attached to the study of Languaves, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Riding, bathing, 


oo HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908, 
YNANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chure 

of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; jarge grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
YVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to imdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ident — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
XANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Cpnmecions Mrs. 
EXANDER, with | and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
SERA lodating Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
liysiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
th Dipl . ded to ful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 


ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


AXwato: PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 
0) 














INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 

r attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 

Anatomy, Hygiene, Aisthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 
Send for Prospectus. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate ggg 4 and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 


TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board | J 
| tion value 50 guineas per annum, and 


Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
; retary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 





LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— | 


| ero CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING | 


ctical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to | 


aulitable students in special cases. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title L.A, 
‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY CL.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
hool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
! Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 














0-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS TRUST, Ltd., 
ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS, 
Head-Master—The Rev. CECIL GRANT, M.A. 
For Prospectus and other Particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
8 Hilgrove Road, London, N.W. 
0O-E 


DUCA ON. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 

e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS aud GIRLS from 6 to 10} years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing. 
Thorough g ding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PSWICH SCHOOL.—ScuHotarsHip EXAMINATION. 


Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for Com- | 


petition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per 


annum. Examination on July l4th and 15th. 


Also one ‘‘ Pemberton” Scholarship, and one ‘‘ John Henry Bartlet” 
Seholarship, value £15 each, tenable with above, will be competed for. 
_Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


iu: we. ae. A an, as 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 
hree Open Scholarships; also special Scholarships aud Exhibitions for 
Sous of Episcopal Clergy, and several Warden’s Nominations.—Apply for 
rticulars to the Rev. THE WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 


erth. 
AS TBOURNE CcCOuLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
frist Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 
‘x 
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DIN BU BG HEH ACADEMY 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. P 
Bt aque at REY Ean BO 
is ues that x NT of BOYS be 
Session. ohne commences in October, 1908. made for nest 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place 
Saturday, llth July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Ho; 
may be had on application at the Academy, or to Mr. C. BE. W. MACPHERSOW 
C.A., Clerk and urer, 6 North St. David Street, Ediuburch. 4 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or te 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. Mr. G. RB. @ 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard’s Crescent, and Mr. L. G. Thomus, B.A. Oxon. 
52 Inverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders” 
Mr. Thomas’s House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


NEW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. ~~ 
LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERK. 


Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of 
fifty guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the annual value of thirty 
guineas, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 

uly 27th to 29th, 1908. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with 
a scheme which is to a great extent based upon the system of “ Interview.’ 
and Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborne 
The Examination is conducted by an independent Board of Examiners, com. 
posed ot leading Educatioualists. 
For entry forms and full particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 


ZOOTHAE SCHOOL, YORK, 








Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab.) 
Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-hour Work 
(Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.) 
Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13, 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD. MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
B RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
) Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
ive General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi. 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20tli, 1903. 


Apply to the WARDEN. 
COURT 








(late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, dnd is lighted by electricity. It has its owa 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Scbools in the last ten years, : 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. Modern 
Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University Scholar. 
shi@s and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, AT THE SCHOOL.—For 
Prospectus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fivesecourts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annum. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 











| competition ou July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army Class will be 


awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


Abingdon. oe ae 
SCHOOL, 





ROMSGROVE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 1st and 2nd. 


Apply the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908, 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER. 


GS HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremaa 


House, Sherborne. 

7 FACES S203 20 }. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, June 23rd, and the 
following days, for filling about Twenty-tive VACANCIES on the Foundation. 
—Particulars of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8. 


BE WSHER, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W 
































hibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
DEVON. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
CLASSICAL, MODERN, and ARMY SIDES. 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Two tenable 
Army Class) begins JULY 1st.—All particulars from the Reverend the 
HPAD-MASTER. 


S"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 


but moderate Church principles. New buildings. Gravel soil. Excellent 


Laboratories. Preparation for Universities, professions, and business life. 


An EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS and NOMINATIONS will be 
HELD in JULY.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





_ CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 21-28. 
For details apply to Rev. Dr. FLECKER. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a self-cured 

stammerer of 30 years’ experience, RECEIVES GENTLEMEN’S SONS 

for TREATMENT and EDUCATION. Highest references, Prospectus ou 

application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, London, W. Established 1890, 
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4 AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patnoy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 


Punaere— Se oe, woke oh ay" K.G. Oa on 
Lavd-owners, Land nts,Surveyors,Agricu)turists, intending Colonists, £0. 
Fer - “Termine and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


— SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
0! 








FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (255-210) 
n JULY lst to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, ke., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Scieuce 
wildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
ELS TED Ss ¢ a 8-9 b&b. 
Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS begins July 14th. Candi- 
dates must be under 15. 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. eee 
K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
An EXAMINATION for “Sexey’’ Scholarships will be held on July 15th, 


16th, 17th. f 
For particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER. 





YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
Lhe Board of Governors will he glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 





ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head- Master. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

Au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
in JULY, beginning July 7th, wheu two Scholarships of £70 a year, three of 
£40 a year, and four or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


VHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 
experience in Enlish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare tor University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &c.—Rev, P.-E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 
en, receives 3.or 4 Pupils. Boys 15 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 




















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every forin of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


IEPPE.—Rev. JARLES ME! 








CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Ditrnexci ones. mone SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
D, 





FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 

glish, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 

for Languagesand Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


IEPPE.—FRKENCH 
FEW GENTLEMEN'S SONS in his villa. French lessons; Mathe- 
matics if wanted. Golf, tennis, cricket. High English references. Recent 
successes: pupils having passed their examination owing to their French. 
Moderate terms.—Address, Mr. DELAHAIS, Rue des Fontaines. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Gulleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blauche, Paris. 








PROFESSOR RECEIVES a) 


Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to | 


meet parents. 


E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 

home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 

nd German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 

‘aen University Lectures. English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 

Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired.—Miss SHAND, Principal. 





OLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, | 


AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER at the INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 


6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Classes arranged to meet the needs of English- | 


speaking Students. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


OLIDAY in FRANCE and GERMANY.—A young 
GENTLEMAN who is a good linguist, and who has recently returned 





from the Continent, would like to FIND a COMPANION fora Tour Abroad, | 


who would pay his expenses in return for his knowledge of French and 
German, and general savoir faire.—Write, Box 251, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. ae 
EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. Every —— 
Qutdoor Sports.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 








| 
| 


| 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmorpstr., 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl, personal instruction daily), monthly £9, vearly £100, Hichest refs. 


RESDEN.—Miss BIVEN has TWO VACANCIES 
for Students of German, Music, or Painting. First-class ref. to parents. 
—Address, Strehlenerstrasse 32. 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


Mt RREN, | 


near Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 

5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 

Apply for pamphlet of— 


GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
4. D UGQATtE O SB. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call npon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Seckville Street, London, W. 


BYROCLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and bighly-recommeuded establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” ($00 
pages), published by Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., whieh 
contains fall particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britam and on the Contiment. Price 
Sixpence. To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 15S to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): ILa.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m, to 5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p,m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without choane to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Kequirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craveun Street, Northumberland Avenue, We, 


YO INVALIDS.—A _ LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address, “ 'Triform, Loudon.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS VACATION READING CLASS. 
AUGUST 101g to SEPTEMBER 121a.—Those desiring preparation for 
eaptpeaber Examinations or any special Coaching, combined with an ideal 


iday on the Cornish Coast, are invited to write to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, W., for full particulars. 


+.B& — 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 21 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH. 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 1! Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 
TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 

WLLHELI, THE NEW RESORT.—Beautiful sandy 

beach, crescent-shapel,5 miles long. Yachting, Motoring, Cycling, 
Mountaineering, Golf, Coaching, Fisbing, Shooting, Boating, and Bathing. 
Inland Harbour 90 acres in extent. Combination of sea and mountain air = 
heather and brine.—Illustrated Booklet from Borovex Accountant, Pwllheli, 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.— For particulars and permission to 

view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 

Pembridge Square, London, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Biliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
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RANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 


THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN LONDON. 
Open from 11 a.m. 1o1l p.m. Admission 1s. 
SEASON TICKETS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s. 
Children under 12, 10s. 6d. 
GRAND CONCERTS by FOUR FULL MILITARY BANDS. 
Afternoon and Evening. 


1908. 





COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS NEVER BEFORE SEEN IN LONDON. 
UNPARALLELED ILLUMINATIONS OF THE BUILDINGS 


AND GARDENS BY A MIL ILLION ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


THE GREAT. STADIUM. 
NATIONAL SPORTS. Every Saturday at 3. 


Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
SUPERB FIREWORK DISPLAY 
__ By Messrs. Ruggieri, of Paris, and James Pain and Son, of London. 


YPEWRITING WANT E D. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
— Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Liovd Square, London, W.C. 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 

Swollen Conditious of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting — me you in perpetaal dis- 
comfort. A trial will convince. 1s. 3d. and 2s. 61., post-free.—MARSHALL 


and CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.( 


YXTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
‘4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Fals» Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., SS Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
und Counties Bank 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—We strongly advise 
everyone to send to us any Artificial Teeth they may have for disposal. 
We make most liberal offers, and are the largest firm of Dental Merchants in 
the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1833. Reference—Capital and Counties Bank. Ipswich. 

















(i cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S8., who destroyed plague of 


Recommeuded by Dr. H. Woodward, 
Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6.1. (post-free). 
Shetlie ke d. 


them at Sheffiekl Workhouse in 1896, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Auuuities PURCHASED or 
IANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterioo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest curreut price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20.00 publications. Free by 

t, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
ymdon, E.C.; and Birmingham. Brighton, Cambridge, Noweastle. Southse.. 


Price 1s. net; by post, Is, ld. 
HE BACONIAN MINT: a Further Examination of 
its Claims by WILLIAM WILLIS, K.C. 


London: W. H. BARTLETT and CO., 9 S 
EAL BOOK BARGAINS will be found in H. J. 


» Glaisher's Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, a comprehensive list of 
VALUABLE WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LI’ CTERATURE, New, as 
Published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. Post-free. Also a Ci atalogue of 
Current Literature and Freuch Books. June Supplement now ready.—H. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discouut Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


T OOK BARGAINS.—Pike's Life Rev. Chas. Spurgeon, 
6 handsome vols., new, 45s. net, for 5s. 6d. ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 13s.; Chatters’ Pottery and Porcels ain, 23., for 28s. 6d. ; Lady 
Dilke's French Engravers aud Dranghtsmen of the 18th Ceutury, 28s., for l4s. ; 
Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Colonred Plates, 42s, for 18s. ; Farmer and 
denley's Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke’ 3 Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 343., for 14s.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 
1ls., for5s.; Williamson's George Morland, ‘large paper, 63s. net, for | 36s. ; ‘Osear 
Wilde's Poems, 2is. net, for 10s. éd.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 10s. 6.1. 
100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wauts.-BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIEMINGHAM. 








Salisbury Synire. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
£9 9s3—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 4th, 
18th, Aug. Ist. y 


Cis aii CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS. 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
QGANavDIAnN PACIFIC LINE. 


NEW ‘EMPRESS’ STEAMERS FROM LIVERPOOL. 











FASTEST | LUXURIOUS TRAVEL at MODERATE FARES to CANADA 
TO and the EAST, Weekly Service. Ouly Four Days’ Open Sea, 
Apply: Canwlian Pacitic Railway Co., 62-65 Charing Cross, 

CANADA. S.W., 67 King William Street, E.C.; or Local A; yeuts. 








FAST ROUTE vii CANADA to JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
and NEW ZEALAND. 
\XPEDITION “0 THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS — 
‘jy An Exploration Expedition (cruise for one year, with possible 
extension) is now being arranged under leadership ot experienced Traveller, 


Gentlemen ouly.—For particulars, address ** M. R.5.,” Box 248, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE. - COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £67,000,000. 
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The Aristocracy 
of Health, 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
successful, influential, long. 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.—HENDERsoN. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 





self-reliant, 





* Self-reverence, Self-kn»wledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovercign power.’ 
— TENNYSON. 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S 
SALT? Without it you hace the sincerest 
IMITATION, 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


‘FRUIT 


Jorm of flattery— 





Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


PURE PURE 
VIRGINIA 10 for 3d. VIRGINIA 
TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tue Imrentat Toxpacco Co. (or Great Britarn anv Iretanp), Lrurrep, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S7S | we fca'ns hesitationi recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, P oO L | Ss H . 
SHEFFIELD. 


and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. ‘These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhw@a aud Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminate milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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Only TWO WEEKS More! 


Are You Alive or Dead? 


The chemical known as peroxide of hydrogen is in daily 
use by surgeons, because it has the extraordinary quality of 
distinguishing between dead and living matter. The approach- 
ing increase in the price of “The Times” World-History will 
make just such a distinction between the book-buyer who is 
alive enough to secure his set now, and the other who does 
not respond to the healthy stimulus which makes a man take 
action at the right time. 


After July 6 


The time to make this interesting test will soon be over. 
On July 6 the introductory sale of The Historians’ History 
of the World will be brought to a close. “One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,” says the adage. The increase in 
the price will be by no means agreeable to the dilatory 
purchaser ; but it will make your set worth all the more. 


The Price of Our World-History 


“How much did you pay for it?” is the first question 
a friend naturally asks when you show him anything that 
you have bought. If you buy The Historians’ History to day, 
the friend to whom you show it after July 6 will not make 
any conjectures about the price; he will think that he knows. 
And he will be wrong, as you will enjoy telling him. For 
he will name the increased price, and he will wish that he, 
too, had bought the work when it cost £3 : 2 : 6 less. 


Will be £3:2:6 (333°/,) More 


After July 6 the book that you buy will be absolutely the 
same; but the price that you pay for it will be one-third 
more. You will have to buy our World-History one day, 
since it is the only complete and adequate work of the kind 
in English ; but if you wait, you will lose as much as if you 
took twenty-live half-crowns and dropped them over Waterloo 
Bridge. 


You can Read Our Free Book 


We will send it to you, gratis and post-free, on receipt of 
the subjoined coupon. We can do so because, being made up 
of extracts from The History dealing with varied and interesting 
historical questions, it will show you how much pleasure and 
profit you can get from The Historians’ History of the World. 


And Join the Early Owners 


The Historians’ History of the World is already a va'ued 
possession in the libraries of thousands of men and women, who 
represent every rank and every occupation. Amongst them are 
the Duke of Argyil, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Cromer, Lord Curz on, 
Lord Milner, Lord Morley of Blackburn, Mr. R. B. Haldane, 
the Bishop of London, Principal McCrie, the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Lord Roberts, Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, Lord 
Halsbury, Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
Sir Gilbert Parker, Lord Rothschild, Mr. Alfred Moseley. Until 
July 6 you also can obtain The Historians’ History of the 


World at the bargain price. 


| What The Historians’ 
| History is 
| 


The Historians’ History of the World 
comprises 25 volumes, 17,000 pages, 
and over 3,000 illustrations. 

It is a connected history of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and also a 
separate history of Great Britain and 
the British Empire, Egypt, Assyria, 
and Israel, Greece and Rom>, France, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, China. 
Japan, and all the smaller nations of 
both hemispheres in modern, medieval, 
and ancient times. 

Its production occupied a cosmopoli- 
tan staff of eminent specialists for ten 
years, and involved a capital outlay of 
£70,009. 

It is a fascinating book to read, 
telling the most wonderful true stories 
in the most vivid laoguage. 

It is a universal question-answerer, 
which enables you to find at once all 
| aboat any incident or character in which 
| you are interested. 
It deals with every department of 
| human activity, with war and govern- 
meat, trade and industry, discovery and 
invention, religion, art and literature. 
| social conditions, and the growth of 
culture. 
You can secure The History to-day 
| by a single payment of ros. 6d., and 
| may complete the purchase by small 


monthly instalments—beginning 30 days 
after you receive the books—at the rate 
of 4d. a day. 

After July 6 the price will be raised 
by one-third, and your set will cost you 
at least £3: 2:6 more than if you 
order it to-:ay. 


The Free 
Descriptive Book 


Send to-day for the Free 
Descriptive Book. You have still 
time to read it at leisure, and 
secure the bargain which closes 
on July 6 This Descriptive 
Book, which is sent gratis and 
post-free on receipt of the 
annexed coupon, gives a_ full 
account of The Historians’ History 
of the World, and exhibits its 
main features by means of full 
quotations and specimen pages, 
This free book will give you 
several hours of delightful read- 
ing, and you can judge from it 
if The Historians’ History is likely 
to interest you. 

Cut Here, 





If you wish to read the Descrip- 
tive Book before the price of 
The History is raised, send at 
once. 

The Times (Book Club), a ae 

380 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Piease send me, gratis and post-free, the 200- 
page tully illustrated Spans Book of The 


Historians’ History of the World, containing 
specimen pages and interesting extracts. 
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Dr. W. H. FITCHETT 


AND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Dr. W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., the Author 
of “ Fights for the Flag” and “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” who lives in Melbourne, 
Australia, sends the following letter to the 
Editor of Public Opinion :— 
May, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Parker— 

I get your PUBLIC OPINION regularly, and find it 
most interesting and valuable—a matchless bit of 
journalistic work. It ought to find a place, for one 
thing, in every newspaper office outside London, for 
nothing else I know gives such a reflex of the thought 
in the current history of the world. 

Yours ever, 
W. H. FITCHETT. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


PUBLIC OPINIO :: THOUCHT AND ACTIVITY :: 


Every Friday. Twopence. 
EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by 
means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as 
they are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and 
books, and to put on record the ideas and activities which make 
for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or 
Bookstall, or will be sent post-free for one year to any address in 
the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d.; and to any place abroad for 
18s. per annum. Orders should be addressed to— 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis Street, London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RELIGION 
By FREDERICK STORRS TURNER. 
Price 2s. net, 
Also by the same Author. 


Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude. 


ice 5s. net. 
London : SONNENSCHEIN, High Street, Bloomsbury. 














NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 


The Art of Singing and Voca 
Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student. with interesting 


personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 
years. 





——_. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION oF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND,M.A. In 5 vols. 8yo, 
Vol. IV., Q—S., 21s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol.I., A—E ; Vol. II., F—L; Vol. It, 
M—P; 2ls. net each. 





—_—_.._,, 


The Threshold of Music. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TIMES.—*“ The sketch is admirable. Dr. Wallace has a considerable 
knowledge of science, he is a composer of real talent and distinction, he writes 
from inside his subject, and illuminates it with knowledge and humour and 
sound common seuse.......His book is a most valuable contribution to musical 
science, and will be of great service to future critics and historians,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 











A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of iresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox. Codes: Unicops and ABQ 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarr 3601), W., LONDON. 














MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


ure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wive will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lngher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the coustautly imcreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. §-Bots. 


carriage paid, 


INISH 


paid, 


St., Liverpool. 


176 9/9 Manchester. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 
SoLce PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, | 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. 





Incorporated 1830, 





43s. 


ISLA. 


r doz., 
as . Paid-up Capital .......0.s00se0:sereeseese+41,500,000 


Reserve Fund .............sscessesseeeee++- 41,200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


—_ 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
| onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiana 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
| BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 








Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcliuding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


Special for white hair. 
Stores, Harrod’s, 
other Chemists. 


the hair, and prevents it turning grey. 
Sold at Army and Navy 
Woolley 
“*Mayzone,” Rock Ferry. Oily 
and non-oily, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 3d. 


| DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


66 M A Y Z re) N E 99 | terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PERFECT HAIR GROWER. 
Leading physicians have acknowledged this to be 
the best preparation for the hair and scalp. It 
promotes rapid growth, restores life and tone to 





| 
| PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ead Offices : 

| 19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC. 

} ESTABLISHED 1782. 

FIRE, LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
Total Assets exceed.............0.......47,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ..................844,000,000 


No. 2 | 


(Manchester) and 








‘LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om wn one w @l 86..0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- Street 
many, India, China, . 
Japan, &c, oe sd 6, 0163... 082 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to JOHN BAKER. 


Money Orders to be made 


payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Business Letters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
Z Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


MR. CHARLES WHIBLEY’S 


AMERICAN SKETCHES 








PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON’S 


MEMORIES 0F LONDON 
IN THE ’FORTIES 


3s. 6d. 


“ A charming book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“One of the most delightful of recent anecdotal volumes.” 
—Daily News. 
“ 4 very pleasant book...... so pleasant, indeed, that we cannot 
help wishing the volume was three or four times as large as 
it is." —Daily Telegraph. 


COLONEL HUGH PEARSE’S 


LIFE AND MILITARY SERVICES 
VISCOUNT LAKE 


“A most useful book, which might well be read by every 
Englishman in this centenary year in pious memory of a very 
great man.”—Spectator. 

“Readers interested in the growth of our British Empire and 
in following the life story of a notable Englishman will feel 
grateful to the author of this volume for having undertaken a 
long-delayed task and for having performed it so admirably.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“A book of value to soldiers as a lesson in strategy and tactics, 
while to the still wider public who are interested in the quality 
of the men who won and maintained for us our Indian Empire it 
will appeal as strongly.”—Times. 


net, 





net. 





HECTOR MACPHERSON, JUNR.’S, 


THROUGH the DEPTHS of SPACE 


A PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. 


2s. net. 
“It is written in plain and simple language, and gives a 
comprehensive idea of the universe.”—Daily Chronicle. 





POEMS 

By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by 

H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 


Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST NOVELS. 6/- 
THE RED NEIGHBOUR 


By W. J. ECCOTT, 
Author of “His Indolence of Arras,” ‘‘ Fortune's Castaway,” 
“The Hearth of Hutton.” 


“We are taken by surprise.......It infects us with its delightful, irresponsible 
spirit, and we are well content.” —T mes. 


RICHARD LANGHORNE 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


“ Holds the reader’s interest from the first page to the last.’’—Scotsman, 
“A charming narrative......the story is told with much humour and is very 


pleasant reading.” —Academy. 
“A powerful and convincing romance.”—Evening Citizen. 


THE GREAT AMULET 


By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.” 
“A sweet, wholesome story, full of tender sentiment, inspiring culture, and 


of steadfast faith in the value and nobility of high character. 
—Glasgow Herald. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Ready Next Tuesday. 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Contains Papers on Machiavelli and QGuicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


Mrs. J. R. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MAKING OF IRELAND 
AND ITS UNDOING, 1200-1600. 


By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN, 
With Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 
These studies open up an entirely new field of Irish history. The 
book presents a cumulative picture of Irish civilisation from {4 
to 160, and explains how it poapenes that this civilisation has 
been ignored, denied, and finally forgotten. 

















THE 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 


By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 

An exhaustive examination of the English political system and 
the processes by which it has come into a The author has 
been assisted in his work by many eminent English writers and 
statesmen. 


Impressions of India. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 
Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 
discusses Hiniu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of Indian life. 
The Story of the Guides. 
By Colonel G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B., Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides. With Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN £UM.—“ Deserves a cordial welcome for several reasons, but 
primarily because of its intrinsic merits, which are many.” 


The Wheat Among the Tares. 


Studies of Buddhism in Japan. 
A Collection of Essays and Lectures, giving an Unsystematio 











Exposition of certain Missionary Problems of the Far East, 
with a Plea for more Systematic Research. By Rev. A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


History, Art, 


LLOYD, M.A. 


Sicily in Fable, 
and Song. 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. With Maps and Plans, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessa- 


lonians and to the Corinthians. 
A New Translation. By the late Rev. W.G. RUTHERFORD. 
M.A., LL.D. 3s. 6d. net. 











H M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
° eAe H.M. inspectors of Schools. 


By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER. 


By the Author of “Coniston,” &c. Illustrated, Extra 
Crown &vo, 6s. 








The Secret Orchard. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
Cheaper Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth and 








~ PUBLISHED FOR THE RESEARCH DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
Evidence of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
before the Royal Commission on Vivisec- 
tion, 24th July, 1907. Sewed, 1s. net. 
The Extinction of Malta Fever. 


(A Lesson in the Use of Animal Experiment.) By Colonel 
DAVID BRUCE, C.B., M.B., D.Sc., &. Sewed, 3d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE TO THE WEST INDIES. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, Half-tone Illustrations, and Maps, 12s. net. 
“Sir Frederick Treves’ account of his travels in India was a delightful 

book, but his tale of ‘ The Cradle of the Deep’ 1s even better.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 





Mr. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890 


By C. R. L. F. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





[June 23rd, 


ISLANDS OF THE VALE. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 

Author of “ Turnpike Travellers,”’ ‘‘ Rose of Lone Farm,” &c. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and 20 pages of Half-Tone Illustrations by 
J. M. MACINTOSH, R.B.A. Smal! demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (June 23rd. 


THE SWEEPER OF THE LEAVES 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


Author of “ Collected Verses,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. June 26th, 


ONE CITY AND MANY MEN. 


By Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With a Frontispiece, 6s. net. 
“Everyone who appreciates sparkling reminiscences of the days that are 
gone should make haste to read it from cover to cover.” —Standard,. 








THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


Volume ll. By J. B. ATLAY, 
Author of “Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, Bart.: a Memoir,” &c. 
With Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
“A set of brilliant sketches which deserve to take high rank in legal 
history.”—Spectator. 
*,° This Volume completes the Work. Copies of Volume I. may still be had, 
price i4s. net. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 


THE HONOUR OF “xX.” 


By GRAHAM HOPE. 
“ An excellent story in which English life and the complications of Russian 
politics are cleverly mingled." —Spe ctator. 


CHATEAU ROYAL. 


By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


“* Most will find the book, as we have found it, heartily entertaining.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE FOREFRONT OF THE BATTLE 


By ANDREW LORING. 


*‘ A strongly dramatic novel. The story is told with great power.” 
‘orkshire Post. 


—J 
THE FOREWARNERS. aiovann: cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Oxivia AGresri Rosserti. With aa 
Introduction by Mre. HUMPHRY WARD. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 
By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 


(Recitations from Campbell. Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
1s net 
** We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more read.” 








Observer. 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 
NEW BOOK ON DIET. 


PLAINER FARE AND LESS OF IT 


By ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 


Author of “ Problems in Diet,” “Plain Dinners,” &c. 

This volume forms a practical supplement to “‘ Problems in Diet,” and in 
addition to bringing further light from important sources to bear on the 
question of our food and drink, it contains dietaries and menus, and over 
180 recipes, wany of which are original. 

Contents. 

Parti. PRECEPT.—I. and II. An Old Religion, and Modern Dietetics. — 
III. An Inclusive View of Stimulant.—IV. The Food of the Worker: 
1. Potatoes and Rice ; 2. Porridge und Bread.—V. On Sitting Still. 

Part ll. PRACTICE.—VI. Our Meals and their Intervals —VII. Dietaries 
and Menus.—VIII. Shall we Cook our Food, and How ?—IX. Recipes. 

Svo, cloth, 3s. 61. net; postage, 3d. 
Wrom the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate; or RICHARD J. 
JAMES, 3 and 4 London House Yard, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books, 
SEVEN CENTURIES OF LACE. 


By Mrs. J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 


Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 30s. net. [Prospectus on application, 


*,” For those to whom lace is but a name this book will be a guide in train. 
ing them to distinguish styles, periods, stitches, patterns, and materials, 
The book is beautifully illustrated and nearly all the pictures are of the exact 
s'ze of the examples from which they are taken, thus enabling the studeut and 
reader to judge accurately of the minutest details of the stitching. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURER. 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE, Author of “Baby Bullet,” &o, 


LADY ATHLY NE. 


By BRAM STOKER, Author of “The Man,” &c. 


COME AND FIND ME, 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “ The Magnetic North,” &c. 


SHEAVES. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul,” &c. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, [4th Jmpression, 
Author of “Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short."’ 


THE EXPLORER. 


Founded on the Play at the Lyric Theatre, 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Craddock,” &c. 


RAW EDGES. 


By PERCEVAL LANDON. With Designs by ALBERTO Martint1. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, [3rd Edition, 


Author of “The Man of Property” and ‘“‘The Country House,” 


[2nd Impression. 


[5th Impression, 


[2nd Lmpression, 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOW READY. Sewed, price Gd. 
(By Post, 73d.) 


THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM 


Letters to a Working Man. 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly simple language, and are not overloaded with non- 
essential matter. ‘he intelligeut working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose arga- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr. Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject.......Altogether it is a capital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 


Copies of “ The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one. hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO. Lrp., Lonpon. 
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CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN’S THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 


Being the record of the first navigation 
of the Passage from sea to sea. - - 





In 2 vols., with 140 Illustrations and 3 Maps, price 31s. 6d. net. 


The TIMES says :—“ These handsome volumes are a worthy record of a memorable achievement. 
Captain Amundsen selects his incidents with judgment and relates them with clearness..,...the 
illustrations and the maps are throughout of a high order, and there is a very full index.” 


The OBSERVER says :—“ Nearly three years ago an event which will always be memorable 
in the imagination took place amidst vast solitudes upon the Polar frontier. A little Norwegian 
vessel, almost as modest in its dimensions as the ships of Columbus, slipped towards the Pacific 
through the grip of the ice in which it had been held for two winters, and a dream of centuries 


was accomplished....... Every effort to sail through these thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice had | 


failed until the attempt was carried through at last by Roald Amundsen, commanding the little 
Norwegian vessel ‘Gjoi.’ The two splendid volumes which tell the story of the threading of ths 
North-West Passage will of course rank among the classics of Arctic adventure.” 


The MORNING POST says :—“ A most valuable addition to the literature bearing on Arctic 
navigation and research....... One of the most delightful parts of the work is that in which 
Captain Amundsen describes the habits of the Eskimo....,..While Oaptain Amundsen’s two 
volumes, which are beautifully illustrated, are of special value to the man of science, they furnish 
at the same time the most interesting information for all classes of readers, one of the longest 
chapters in the work being devoted to a description of the inhabitants of the Magnetic North 
Bolle....<c0 He is to be most heartily congratulated on the manner in which he has carried out the 
work of describing the results of his expedition.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“ These frank, simple, but deeply fascinating pages, 


written by a true son of Norway, cheery, brave, and devoted to his work. Every one will enjoy 
his detailed account of the Eskimo tribes, which he closely studied, and of the various families 
and individuals who became closely associated with the expedition from time to time....... We do 
not know where a better account of the Eskimo and their ways is to be found than in these two 
volumes, which, of course, are plentifully illustrated with photographe....... It is a plain, straight- 
forward story of the adventures of a gallant little company of lighthearted, but serious, men, in 
a gallant little ship, which bore them bravely through those frozen waters of the North, where 
none but stout hearts sail. But Arctic literature receives a rich addition in these two handsome 
volumes.” 





Miss MAY SINCLAIRS - - - - =: = 


KITTY TAILLEUR 


A Novel To be published on Tuesday next, price 6s. 


Miss MAY SINCLAIR has gained great distinction as a writer who bas interpreted the vital 
thoughts of women in their impact with life. Her novels have been classed as belonging to a 
high order of imaginative fiction, based on the essential realities and suffused with the humour 
of clear outlook which sees life truly and as a whole. In this novel Miss Sinelair has written a 
sincere book with a well-defined purpose most searching in its trathful presentation. 


Some Press Opinions regarding previous Works by Miss SINCLAIR ; 


“T can recall no woman writer in whose work you will find clearer intuition or cleaner utterance 
on the subject of the inherent difference between the two sexes....... Very certainly she must 
have made her reputation by this book if it had not been already won.” 

—PUNCH on “THE HELPMATE.” 


“ A very remarkable novel, a minute and unflinching and very sympathetic study of the relations 
of a busband and wife, which by this minuteness, courage and understanding raises its author to 
a place very little below the first rank of living novelists. ‘The Helpmate’ stands not only as u 
document, but as an emotional story...... a fine, sincere and fearless novel.”—The TIMES. 


“ Miss Sinclair is always quietly sure of herself. That is why her style, fluent and facile, never 
forces its natural eloquence ; why her humour plays with a diffused light over all her work, and 
seldom needs the advertisement of scintillating epigrams. Judged by almost every standard to 
which a comedy like this should be referred, [ find her book the most remarkable that I have 
read for many years."—PUNCH on “THE DIVINE FIRE.” 


“ The brilliant promise first displayed in ‘Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson’ is very satisfactorily ful- 
filled in this remarkable and-very able book....... It should hang on the line among the best 
literary pictures of the year."—-The BOOKMAN on “THE DIVINE FIRE.” 





London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Limited 
1o Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


— 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 





FROM PEKING TO MANDALAY. 


Being the Account of a Jonrney from North China to 
Burma through Tibetan Sguch’uan and Yunnan. By R. F. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.GS., District Officer and Magistrate, 
Weihaiwei. With numerous Illustrations, 15s. net. 
“His work is the most important of its kind that has come to our notice 
for some years.’”’—Athenzum. 
‘* This book is extraordinarily engrossing.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 
“One of the most valuable and - ow works sejating to the Chinese 
Empire that have ever been produced.””—Outldok. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 
ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. With 140 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
21s. net. 

“This is emphatically the book of the season as regards travel, and few 
seasous have produced guything of the kind.” —Athenzum. 
SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO TRAVELS AMONGST 
THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. 

With 61 Figures of New Genera and Species, medium 8yo, 
21s. net. 

“‘A contribution of the first importance to the interesting subject of 
geographical distribution. - Times, 


COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 
A Memoir. By REGINALD LUCAS. With Tetestontions, 


12s. net. 

“Mr. Lucas has given us a crisp, breezy, outspoken volume.......Its charm is 
heightened by teproductions of political cartoons, pictures of places, and side- 
ening caricatures 5 ' , 

very phan beg ‘and wo, with i biography. He writes frankly as a friend 
and ee Hh but, ty #0, with diserimination. Mr. Lucas’s volume is a 
pets tribute to who well deserves the title of ‘right 


0} 

C) ble f, cstminater Cosette, 
cs oa ‘esi nal Ea pe sy written a remarkably successful piece of 
‘It ws Nigeeies day y rising from this very readable memoir, to remember 
cons Colonel Saunderson is dead. He was so very much alive, so commanding 
resence, so trenchant in debate, so opulent in wit, so splendid in his bold 
- ruthless warfare.. . Reginald Lucas offers us an admirable picture of 

this very lovable man. "Daily Chronicle. 


9 
DOMINY’S DOLLARS, 
By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “The Greatness of 
Josiah Porlick,” “The Spoils of Victory.” 6s. 

This novel completes tes the trilogy which, under the general title ‘‘ The Paths 
at i Blind,” deals with the old but ever-recurring question, “‘ What shall it 
q@ man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?" ** Dominy's 
siiase” illustrates some of the methods of the great Americap Trusts which 

have recently attracted so much attention. The greater part of the book, 

however, has an English setting. 


DEAN’S HALL. 
A Novel. By MAUDE GOLDRING. 65. 


“ Genuinely good novel....... Neither is the story too serious in its tense and 
tragic scenes, for humour leaveneth up the whole. Time and place and people 
are all delightfully blended together.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“The characters are, without ag exeeption, werfully drawn, and the 
novel impresses one altogether as betyg a work ©: quite epee pene + ~ 4 

orkshire Post 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & CO.'S List 


BUDDHISM: +) 
Primitive and Present in Magadha and in Ceylon, 


By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, Dp, 
Bishop of Calcutta. 
Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net (inland postage 54,) 

The book as now published in a Second Edition has heen entirely 
re-written. Notice has been taken of such recent discoveries ag ion 
become i:nown to the author ; but the alterations are chiefly for clear, 
ness and better arrangement. 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS; 


A Collection of International Conventions and 
Declarations of a Law-Making Kind. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

E. A, WHITTUCK, BCL Oxon., 

One of the Governors of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net (inland postage 4d.) 

This handbook, for the student of international law, collects, with 
an introduction giving necessary information, the text of—in Part L 
tha Declaration of Paris, 1856, the Geneva Convention, 1864, and the 
Declaration of St, Petersburg, 1568 ; in Part II, the various acts of 
the first Hague Conference, 1899 ; and in Part III. the acts of tie 
second Haque Peace Conference, 1907 ; with Instructions to Pleni. 
potentiaries and other supplementary matter, in an Appendix. The 
Text is gion in French ons = Sageeh on opposite pages, 


me 


IN KOREA WITH. MARQUIS ITO. 
By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. 


Part I. A NARRATIVE OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCE, 
Part II. A CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net (inland postage 5d.) 

“It isa book that will repay many perusals, being simply packed close with 
narrative, allusion, and deduction, and it is safe to say that with each new 
reading its sterling first-hand qualities of observation and judgment will 
become more apparent,......Dr. Ladd speaks as one who knows, and his opinion 
is bound to carry weight.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 

** Dr, Ladd’s interesting volume about Korea has appeared at an opportune 
moment Dr. Ladd seems to us to have discharged his difficult task in a 
dispassionate spirit, and with a candour and discrimination which show that 
he has every desire to be fair to both sides. His book may be commended as 
the ablest statement of the Korean problem which has appeared since 
Jepanese ——— ned yen imount in ae country.”—The Times. 


THE TRADE AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, 

A.B. Harvard; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society; Commissioner of 
Customsand Statistical Secretary, Inspectorate-General of Customs, China. 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net (inland postage 5d.) 

‘Mr. Morse’s book deserves very high praise for the evident care and 
thoroughness with which its statements have been assembled, the skill shown 
in classification, and the experience in financial and commercial matters to 
which every page bears wi ness. It is the best book on China which has yet 
come to our notiece.”’—British Trade Journal. 

* The whole work is a most desirable contribution to the literature of 
China, apd should ipa a place on oe bookshelf.” —Pa'l Mall Gagette. 





By 
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THE KING'S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, from the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1800. By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST 
HOLLAND. With a Preface by F. 5S. PARRY, C.B., Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Custems, With ILlustrations, 
demy bro, ¥ 10s. 6d, Be 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS, 


Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and other kindred Institutions, whether 
Voluntary or Rate-supported. By ARTHUR TURNOUR 
MURRAY. Demy 8yo, 10s, fd. net. 

“It is impossible, within the space available, to do justice to this valuable 
addition to the standard literature of a legal-institutional character: but 
we can heartily recommend it to the governors, secretaries, and 
staffs of all hospitals in this country, whatever their nature may be, and 
we venture to express the opinion that both branches of the legal profession 
will be the gainers, owiug to the fact that Mr. Turnour Murray has supplied 
a valuable and authoritative text-book upon a difficult and iutricate branch 

of the law." *— Hespital. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE STATE. 


Four Lectures on the Political Teaching of T. H. Green. By 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Problem of the ’Seventies—The Idea of the Good—The State 
as Will and Idea—Idealism and Politics. 
Two NEW VOLUMES IN 


The Progressive Science iaties 
With Illustrations, large square 8vo, 6s. net each, 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM. A Study of Recent 
Observations. By CHARLES LANE Poor, Professor of 
Astronomy in Columbia University. 


CLIMATE. Considered especially in Relation to 


Man. By Ropert De Courcy WARD, Assistant-Professor of 
Climatology in Harvard University. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 











: 


‘TALKS ON RELIGION: 


A Collective Enquiry, 
Edited by HENRY BEDINGER MITCHELL. 


Crown Svo, 68. net (inland postage 4d.) 

This volume records a series of actual conversations. Tbe men partici" 
pating, drawn partly from the Professors of a great American University, 
partly from the business, literary, and eeclesiastical life of the city at large, 
represented many widely yarying types of character and mental outlook. 
Not a few bore international reputations, and nearly all had attained distine- 
tion in their own fields; al] had known the discipline of exact thinking. The 
purpose of the discussions was the re-examination of the fundamentals of 
religion. 


LONGM ANS, GREEN & co, 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 





Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 

THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal National Collections, incl wiling 
the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c., &c 
MODERN ART.—A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.—The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Company. Many hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 
10 in,, 3/6 each. 

REID'S GTUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductions in various 
sizes, printed in Permanent Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. By REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DUBER, 
MERYON, &e. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are OG UE 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 

NLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature ional nat 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 

Post-free, ONE SHILLING, 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O, 
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3 IMPORTANT WORKS 





A Book appealing to all readers of this journal 


THE LAND’S END 


A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall 


By W. H. HUDSON 
In handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net, with 49 Illustrations 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 

“The result of the author’s observations not only from the 
point of view of the natural historian, but as the reflections 
of a keen student of human nature, will arouse the deepest 
interest. It is a book which every naturalist will value, not 
only because of the charm of its descriptions and its literary 
excellence, but because it deals with a district the natural 
history of which is not so familiar as that of more populous 
counties ” 


The DAILY MAIL says: 

“This book on the West of Cornwall should be read by 
thousands who love their country in all its varied aspects. 
They will be fascinated with it, and will not be content with 
reading it only once. Mr. Hudson has an eye for all beautiful 
things, and a heart to understand something of their meaning. 
And as we read his beautiful clear English, we share his 
pleasure and interest in the things he has seen and describes 
so perfectly ” 





The Life and Work of a Great Traveller 


GEORGE GRENFELL and THE CONGO 


A History and Description of the 
CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE AND ADJOINING DISTRICTS OF CONGOLAND 
together with Some Account of the Native Peoples and their Languages, 
the Fauna and Flora; and similar Notes on 


THE CAMEROONS AND THE 


ISLAND OF FERNANDO PO 


the whole Founded on the Diaries and Researches of the late 
Rev. GEORGE GRENFELL, B.M.S., F.R.G.S., on the Records 
of the BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, and on 
Additional Information contributed by the AUTHOR, 
by the Rev. LAWSON  FORFEITT, 
Mr. EMIL TORDAY, 
and others 


By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., &c. 


With 496 Illustrations, 2 Photegravure Plates, and 14 Maps, in 2 large volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 30s. net 


*,* This book, which has been so long in preparation, is now at press, and will be ready immediately 





LOUISE DE LA VALLIERE 


By JULES LAIR 
Translated from the French by ETHEL MAYNE 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with 22 Illustrations, including Photogravure Plate 


The life of the unhappy Madame de la Valliére, who captivated the youthful heart of Louis XIV., has long preved a 


fascinating subject for the writer of memoirs. 


Monsieur Jules Lair’s book has already earned the reputation of a model biography- 


and the edition from which the present translation has been made is one that has recently appeared with much additional matter. 


The task of translating this book has been a difficult oue, but Miss Mayne has performed it most successfully 


[On Tuesday next 





The Beaux of the Regency 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 
With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, in 2 vols., cloth 


gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 


“Mr. Melville has written in a bright and entertaining 
fashion about his many heroes—using that word in a con- 
ventional sense—has given a wealth of good stories, some of 
which will be new to most readers, and has drawn upon the 
ephemeral, satirical, and humorous literature of the period for 
many illustrative bits,”—Daily Telegraph 





The World’s Birds 


A Simple and Popular Classification of the Birds of 
the World 
By FRANK FINN, B.A., 
Author of “ Birds of the Countryside,” &c. 
In handsome cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. net, with 55 Ilustra- 
tions from Photographs and numerous Drawings 

“The book will be found of the greatest value by those who 
have not the time to pursue for themselves the investigations 
of which it is the fruit,”—Scotsman 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 


34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row 
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Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s New List, 





BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE. 


Chiefly Selected from “Percy's Reliques.” 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by F. SIDGWICK. 


Illustrated with 10 Full-page Reproductions after the 
Water-Colours by BYAM SHAW, R.I. Large fcap. 4to, large 
type, gilt tops, cioth, 6s. net. Also 250 numbered copies on 
Linen Paper, the Plates mounted, bound whole parchment: 
12s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


itustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


THE NEW MEDIEVAL LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains Photogravure or Woodcut Reproductions 
of the Illustrations contained in the Works translated. Each 
volume further contains a Title-page engraved upon Wood, after a 
notable contemporary example. 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE BABEES’ BOOK: Medieval Manners for the Young. 
THE LEGEND OF THE HOLY FINA, Virgin of Santo 


Geminiano. 
(Other volumes *n preparation.) 


Size 64 by 49 in., boards, cloth, 5s. net. ; 
antique style, with clasps, 7s. 6d. net. 


Detailed Prospectus of the Series post-free on application. 


MRS. LUCAS’S 
New Volume of Poems. 
TALMUDIC LEGENDS, HYMNS, 
AND PARAPHRASES. 


By ALICE LUCAS, 
Author of “The Jewish Year—Devotional Poems.” 
Small 8vo, half-parchment, gilt, 2s. net. 


Three Volumes by RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Each containing 12 Reproductions after Water-Colours, and 
Coloured End-Papers. Crown Svo, cloth, Coloured Top, 5s. net; 
whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. net. 


1. THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 


Illustrations after Drawings by MAUD W. CLARKE. 


2° THE OPEN AIR. 


Illustrations after Drawings by RUTH DOLMAN. 


3. NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


Illustrations after Drawings by RUTH DOLMAN, [ Autumn. 


whole brown pigskin, 
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THE GREATER ABBEYS 
OF ENCLAND. 


By the Right Rev. ABBOT GASQUET. 


Being some Account—Historical and, in reference to their 
remains, Topographical—of the Greater Monastic Houses of 
England. With 60 Illustrations after Water-Colours by Warwick 
GoBLE. Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 20s. net. —[ Now ready, 


itustrated Prospectus post-free on application, 


MARTIN’S LIBRARY, 
THREE NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
PRINCE OTTO. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC, By W. H. Matiock. 

THE CHARM OF EDINBURGH. By A. H. Hyarr. 


An Anthology in which have been gathered together poems and 
prose passages which afford delightful word-pictures of the scenery 
and life of the Northern Metropolis. 


Pocket S1ze. Mostly in pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net per vol. ; 
leather gilt, 3s. net per vol. 
A Complete List of the Series post-free on application, 


ST. 


By Rosert LoviIs STEVENSON, 








A HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN 


ENGLAND. 
By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


With 16 Portraits and Views, and 2 Maps, demy Svo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 
“ A scholarly and instructive work, which will be of us2 both to 
Jewish readers and to students of the general history of England.” 
— Times, 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


Each volume is adequately Edited by a Specialist upon the subject 
with which it deals, while the majority of the Titles are not 
to be found in any other Series. 

NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ICELANDIC. 
l6mo (6 by 44in.), gilt tops, with Frontispiece, red cloth or 
quarter bound, antique grey boards, is. 6d. net. 

Full List of the Series post-free on application. 








SERIES of COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


The MEDICI SERIES offers to Subscribers a Series of Reproductions in pure Collotype, printed in Permanent Colours upon Hand- 


made Linen Paper, of the finest examples after the Great Italian Masters. 


Of the quality of these Reproductions the Burlington 


Magazine says :—‘* Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 


Subscriptions for 1908 Series, if received before July 6th, £3. 


After July 6th, £3s. 3s. 


PLATE X.—TITIAN. 


THE MADONNA OF THE CHERRIES. 
20in., 17s. 6d. net. 


(Tempera.) Imperial Gallery, Vienna. Colour surface, about 16 by 


A Coloured Proof of the above plate is uow on view at 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, The plate itself will be ready in about five or 


six weeks’ time. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


FLEMISH SERIES, 
before Reproduced.) By an unknown Flemish Master. 


(Never 


No. 1, [Ready Tuesday, June 23rd. 


Academy, Vienna. 


Bize of Plate, 26 by 19 in. Colour surface, 16 by 12 in. (about half the original). Price for prepaid orders before publication, 


15s. net. Published price, 17s. 6d. met; postage 6d. 


Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an 
‘IMustrated Prospectus, which may be had post-free on application. 
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